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CONGRESSIONAL HOUSECLEANING 


A 40-Minute Lesson Plan 
Key Topics 
_ 1. Our “horse and buggy days” Congress: what’s wrong 
with it and why. e 
2. Streamlining the legislature: how Congress hopes to 
catch up with a fast-moving age. 


Key Questions 


1. When was the law-making machinery of Congress 

designed? (In the 1780s.) How did the nation’s basic 
pconomy differ from that of today? (Then it was largely 
gricultural; now, predominantly industrial.) 
_ 2. What group has been making a study of Congressional 
organization and methods? (The Joint Committee on the 
Reorganization of Congress.) Who heads this committee? 
{Senator La Follette of Wisconsin; Representative Monroney 
fof Oklahoma. ) 

3. What did the Joint Committee recommend as the most 
meeded change? (Complete reorganization of the present 
1 standing committees.) What criticisms did it make of 
these committees? (Overlapping jurisdiction; useless com- 
mittees; wasting of experts’ and administrative officers’ time. ) 

4, How did the Joint Committee propose to correct these 
faults? (Joint action by Senate and House committees would 
be made easier by giving each committee an opposite 

mber in the other chamber; number of committees to be 


fut; committees to have closer ties with President's Cabinet.) 


» 5. What is “District Monday”? (Day on which Congress 
mdles bills relating to government of District of Columbia. ) 
at is “Private Calendar Tuesday”? (Day on which 
ongress considers private claims against the Government.) 
How might Congress be relieved of this work? (D. C. to 
be self-governing; Federal courts and departments to handle 
Haims. ) 
| 6. How does the Report suggest that Congress might 
pep closer check on Government spending? (Expenditure 
ind tax-raising committees to write joint report within 60 
lays of session’s opening, estimating income and outlay for 
par. ) 
7. What are lobbyists? (Organized pressure groups trying 
D influence legislation from outside Congress.) How might 
ongressmen be able to recognize more easily whether 
essure comes from general public or private groups? (By 
equiring that such groups register with Congress and make 
bquent public statements on expenditures. ) 
8. What problems of Congressional organization and 
pcedure were not mentioned in the Report? (Senate 
llibustering through unlimited debate rule; life-and-death 
wer over bills possessed by House Rules Committee.) 


a 


Questions — Materials — Activities 
POLAND (pp. 2, 3) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What is the name of the present government of Poland? 
(The Polish Provisional Government of National Unity.) 

2. What is the political viewpoint of the majority of Po- 
lish cabinet members? (Communist, or friendly to Russia.) 
What party holds the key posts? (The Polish Workers Party.) 

3. Who heads the Polish Peasant Party? (Mikolajczyk.) 
What are its national and foreign policies? (Friendship with 
western democracies as well as Russia; moderate program of 
land reform and national ownership of industry.) Why is 
this party important? (It is the only group of sizeable influ- 
ence in Poland independent of any Communist backing.) 

4. What was the subject of Secretary of State Byrnes’ pro- 
test to the Polish government? (Methods used by Polish 
secret police. ) 

5. What is the NSZ? (Outlawed group of Polish army men 
accused of collaborating with the Germans.) ; 


Questions for Discussion: 

What is a single-bloc election? What other countries have 
this type of election? Do you think it could provide a demo- 
cratically representative government? Why is it backed by 
most of the important Polish political groups? 

Activity: 

Study a map showing the physical contours of Poland and 
its position with relation to other countries in Europe. Can 
you discover any reasons why the borders of Poland have 
always been unstable? Point out the pre-war borders and 
compare them with those at present. What new territories 
has Poland gained? Why is Danzig so important? 


For Research: 

How many times has Poland been partitioned? What 
nations took part in each case? How did Viscount Curzon 
propose settling the Polish problem after World War I? 


For Further Reference: 
Poland, edited by Bernadotte E. Schmitt, University of 
California Press, 1945, $5.00. 


CONGRESS (pp. 4, 5) 
For Further Reference: 

“Do You Want Errand Boys or Lawmakers?” by Matthew 
J. Merritt, The American, January, 1946, p. 32. 

“I Couldn’t Afford to Be a Congressman,” by Robert Rams- 
peck, Collier’s, March 9, 1946, p. 22. 

“Where Public Opinion Shapes,” by Eleanor Ellis Per- 
kins, Christian Science Monitor Magazine, February 16, 
10946, p. 3. 


TO HELP UNDERSTAND THE NEW WORLD 





‘COMING NEXT WEEK 
April 15, 1946 
Special Issue on Mexico 


Tropical Valleys and Volcanic Mountains: Mexico's 
rugged physical geography. 

Life in the Mexican Village: The people and their 
customs. Mexico as an Indian country. 

Peasants and Poverty: The agrarian problem and how 
the government attempts to redistribute the land. 
Mexico’s fabulous mines and the problems of for- 
eign ownership. 

Land of the Aztecs: A brief review of Mexican history 
and her present politics. 

Who’s Who in Mexico: A roundup of important fig- 
ures in Mexican life today. 

Builders of America: Dorothea Dix. 

















“U. S. Congress: It Faces Great New Tasks with Outworn 
Tools,” Life, June 18, 1945, p. 71. 

“Can Congress Save Itself?” by Henry F. Pringle, The 
Saturday Evening Post, October 6, 1945, p. 28. 

“Broadcast Congress? Yes!” by Senator Claude D. Pepper, 
Rotarian, September, 1945, p. 19. 

“Dear Congressman,” by Dorothy Haller, New York Times 
Magazine, February 10, 1946, p. 53. 

Congress at Work, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42, 
New York 17, N.Y., 15c, ten or more, 10c each. (See ad on 
p. 3-T.) 

“Congress and the President,” radio discussion by Everett 
Dirkson, Walter Johnson, Estes Kefauver, University of Chi- 
cago Round Table, January 20, 1946, 10c. 

Strengthening the Congress, by Robert Heller, National 
Planning Association, 800 21st Street, N.Y., W eshingion, 
D.C., 25c. 

“Elections: 1946; Your Chance to Change Congress Now,’ 
New Republic, February 11, 1946, Part Two. 


UNCLE SAM’S HOUSE OF WONDERS (p. 9) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Of what Department is the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards a part? (The Department of Commerce. ) 

2. Under what authority does the Bureau fix standards? 
(The Constitution gives to Congress the power to fix uniform 
weights and measures for the whole country. ) 

3. Who is Director of the Bureau? (Dr. E. U. Condon.) 

4. What is a comparator? (An instrument for measuring 
microscopic lengths. ) 

5. How does the Bureau aid housewives to be thrifty? (By 
testing and reporting on various articles bought by Govern- 
ment purchasing agents. ) 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. How many different kinds of measurements (length, 
weight, etc.) can you think of? Can you discover the origin 
of the terms? (Refer to a large standard dictionary. ) 

2. What brought about the need for greater measuring 
accuracy? (Industrial revolution, modern science. ) 

3. What is the metric system, and why is it so called? Do 
you think it should be universally adopted? What are its 
advantages and disadvantages? 


If there is a factory in your neighborhood which makes @ 
uses precision instruments, try to arrange a class field trip 
study their construction and uses. 


KNOW YOUR WORLD: WHEAT (p. 10) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What dangers menace wheat between planting an 
harvest? (Insect pests, drought, hail and wind storms, severe 
winters, disease such as rust. ) 

2. What are the two main planting seasons for wheat? 
(Spring wheat is planted in spring, harvested in fall; winter 
wheat planted in fall, harvested in summer. ) 

3. For what invention is Cyrus H. McCormick chiefly 
remembered? (The mechanical reaper.) Describe how it 
works. 

4. What is the purpose of threshing? (To separate the 
grain.) What three products result? (The grain; the straw 
or stalk; the chaff, or outer husk of the kernel. ) 

5. Name the nations which export most of the wheat 
imported by other countries. (Canada; the U. S.; Argentinag 
Australia.) Name the biggest importers. (Europe; Brazil 
China. ) 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Trace the path of wheat from the farm ta the con 
sumer. Compare it with grain marketing in olden days. 

2. How many varieties of foods made from wheat can you 
name? What are some of the by-products of wheat? 

3. What committee did President Truman set up to deal 
with the world’s food problems? (Famine Emergency Com# 
mittee.) What suggestion did this committee make for thé} 
conservation of wheat? (That each person should reduce the 
use of bread to three slices a day.) 

4. Why is the rehabilitation of Europe so important te 
us from a practical as well as humanitarian viewpoint? 
Activity: 

Ask each student to make up his own list of rules for the 
conservation of food necessary to rebuild Europe. Have 
class vote for the best ten. Copy these out on a wall chart, 
and keep it posted in the classroom. 

For Further Reference: 

“The Wheat Crisis in Europe,” by Under Secretary of 
State Acheson, Under Secretary of Agriculture Hutson andj 
James A, Stillwell (radio forum), The Department of Staté 
Bulletin, February 10, 1946, Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 10¢2 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA: STEINMETZ (p. 12) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Where was Steinmetz born? (Breslau, Germany.) 

2. In what field of science did he gain fame? (Electricity.) 
For what American company did he work? (General Elec 
tric in Schenectady. ) 

3. Why had he been forced to leave Germany? (Because 
ot his activities in the socialist movement. ) 





Key to “Quiz Yourself” 
I. 1-26; 2-96; 3-LaFollette; 4-Monroney; 5-Congress. 
II. 1-b; 2-b; 3-c; 4-d; 5-a. 
Picture Quiz: 1-b; 2-b; 3-a. 
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‘STUDENTS 


WASHINGTON SCENE 


Florida’s Representative J, 
Hardin Peterson looks for @ 
letter on his crowded desk. 
Answering letters is one of 
his many extra duties. His 
need for more help is rec- 
ognized in a Congressional 
reorganization report just 
completed. (See page 4.) 

Bob Leavitt—Collier’s 
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POLAND 
Will she have free and 
democratic election? 


REFORMING CONGRESS 
Plans are laid for a 
streamlined model 


WoORLD’S WHEAT 
Can enough be grown to 
feed hungry millions? 
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CHOLASTIC 





words of the Polish national anthem. They remind 
the people of Poland of their country’s continuous 
struggles for national independence. 

For centuries, it has been Poland’s fate to be the victim 
of invasion from east and west. Her land has been divided 
between nearby countries, reduced in size, and even 
eliminated as a nation altogether. 

World War II brought hardships to Poland that probably 
were worse than any in her troubled history. The Germans 
crossed the Polish border on September 1, 1939. Polish 
resistance was quickly wiped out. Russia, then on friendly 
terms with Germany, invaded and occupied eastern Poland. 
But the German drive eastward resumed in June 1941, 
when the Nazis opened fire on the Russians, 

They pushed the Russians out of Poland in double-quick 
time. Poland was entirely under the Nazi heel. Hundreds of 
thousands of Poles were sent to Germany as slave laborers. 
Many more died in German concentration camps or before 
firing squads. Then, in 1943-1944, came the Russian counter- 
attack, hammering back the Germans, driving them out of 
Russia, then out of Poland. 

Warsaw, proud capital of Poland, was nine-tenths 
destroyed. The capital suffered heavily in August 1944, 
when underground Polish fighters rose against the Ger- 
mans. Of Poland’s prewar population of 35,000,000, one- 
fifth died during the war. Starvation, disease and poverty 
are at work in Poland as in few other European countries. 
Tuberculosis killed 10,000 Poles every month this winter. 
Five million are homeless. 

The difficult tasks of reconstruction have begun. Coal 
output and production of electric power are increasing 
rapidly. UNRRA is supplying livestock and equipment for 
Poland’s farms. Poland is largely an agricultural nation, 
and two-thirds of her people live in small farming villages. 

Polish farmers have always been 


x Pera: is not lost forever.” These are the first tragic 


Will the Poles 
: have a Free and Democratic 
Election? 


Polish National Symbol 


German control, it is a temporary government until free 
elections can be held. 

For a period during the war, there were two groups each 
of which claimed to be the government of Poland. One 
was the Polish Government-in-exile, located in London. Its 
leader during 1943-44 was Stanislaw Mikolajcezyk. The 
other group was the Lublin Poles. When Russian troops 
swept the Germans back across Poland, the Soviet Union 
set up a Polish government in Lublin, Poland. 

But the Mikolajezyk group in London —as well as the 
United States and Great Britain— did not approve of. the 
Lublin government. They claimed it was under Russian 
domination, and did not include any Polish leaders except 
those friendly to and controlled by Russia. 

The Big Three Powers searched for agreement on Poland’s 
future at the Yalta Conference in February 1945. It was 
agreed that the Lublin group should become the temporary 
government of Poland. But it was first to be reorganized 
to include democratic leaders from Poland itself and from 
the London group. This new government, according to 
the Yalta agreement, was to hold free elections as soon as 
possible in which all democratic and anti-Nazi parties could 
take part. 

Several months after the Yalta conference, the Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity — the present 
government — started operations. Mikolajczyk and one other 
Pole from London agreed to join, along with two other 
leaders from inside Poland. 

There is no doubt that most of President Bierut’s Cabinet 
members are either Communists or friendly to Russia. But 
it is difficult to figure out the Communist strength in Poland 
accurately, because there is no Polish party which calls 
itself Communist, 

The Polish Workers Party, which is dominated by Com- 
munists, holds all the key posts in the Cabinet. Until he 





poor and most of them have had no 
land of their own. The government has 
begun to break up big estates into 
small farms. So far, six million acres of 
large estates have been distributed 
among 382,000 peasant families 

The present Polish government is 
headed by President Boleslaw Bierut 
Under him serves a cabinet which di- 
rects all activities in Poland. This 
Polish government was not elected by 
the people. Like the governments of 
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%* For pronunciation of Polish words see page 17. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Poland’s borders from 1921 to 1939 
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Borders as changed by “Big 3” 
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"Big 3” 





became President, Bierut was the leader of this party. Now 
it is headed by Vice Premier Wladyslaw Gomulka. 

The Prime Minister of Poland, Edward Osubka-Morawski, 
is the leader of the Socialist Party. This party is pledged to 
cooperate with the Polish Workers Party, but does not 
always follow the same line of action, On the land reform 
program, the Socialist plan to break up farms into small 
units owned by peasants won out over the Communist- 
backed plan to have large, state-controlled farms. 

The biggest question mark is the possible strength of the 
other important Polish political group — the Peasant Party. 
This is the party headed by Mikolajczyk. His national policies 
call for friendship with the western democracies as well 
as Russia, and a moderate program of land reform and 
government ownership of industry. The Peasant Party’s 
main importance is that it is the only important political 
party which is independent of the Communists. 


Single Ticket Election 


Plans are now under way for a single-ticket general elec- 
tion. In the single-ticket plan, all parties agree beforehand 
on a list of candidates. This list, with one candidate for each 
post, is then presented to the people. Voters have no choice 
except to approve or disapprove the single candidate for 
each position. This system of elections is supported by all 
important Polish political groups except the Peasant Party. 
These groups feel that national unity should not be broken 
by a bitter election fight among many parties. 

But Mikolajezyk opposes this single-ticket system. He 
claims that his Peasant Party represents 60 per cent of the 
people. He wants a large share of the seats in the Polish 
Sejm (parliament) for his party, but does not believe the 
other parties will give him this share. 

For this reason, he would rather have an election in the 
normal democratic way — with all parties competing. 

Great Britain and the United States recently brought up 
a disturbing point about the coming elections, U. S. Secre- 
tary of State James F, Byrnes, on February 1, protested to 
the Polish government about methods used by Polish secret 
police. These police, Byrnes charged, have been terrorizing 
and murdering prominent members of anti-Communist poli- 
tical parties. 

It was generally understood that Byrnes was objecting 
to the violent methods being used against Peasant Party 
leaders. British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin made a 
similar protest. He called upon the Polish government to 
stop these crimes so that the elections could proceed. 
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Press Association 
People of Warsaw shopping for food at market stalls 
in one of the streets of Poland’s shattered capital. 


There are other reports of widespread political shootings. 
An outlawed group of Polish army men, the NSZ, who are 
accused of collaborating with the Germans during the war, 
are now charged with creating widespread terror in outlying 
districts. The Polish government is trying to round up all 
remaining NSZ forces. 

Outside Poland, there is the problem of the 150,000 
soldiers in Genera] Wladyslaw Anders’ Second Polish Corps. 
These Polish troops, stationed in Italy and Britain, fought 
with the Allies on the Western Front. They are generally 
opposed to the Communist-influenced government of their 
homeland. Great Britain, which is in control of this group, 
has now decided to disband this armed force, Those Poles 
who wish to return to Poland may do so; all others will 
be provided with opportunities to live elsewhere. 

The end of General Anders’ force -will put a stop to an 
embarrassing situation for Britain. All three major political 
parties in Poland have disowned Anders’ forces. But Great 
Britain has felt that some consideration must be given to 
these men who’ fought at her side against Germany. 

The borders of Poland are an age-old European problem. 
The present situation finds the country moved to the west 
from her prewar position. (See maps.) Russia has taken 
over 69,000 square miles of prewar Poland, claiming this 
territory in 1944. In return, Poland has 
taken over 40,000 square miles of 
former German territory on her western 
border. This new Poland includes part 
of German Fast Prussia. Also trans- 
ferred to Poland’s control is the former 


tory, Poland gets the large industrial 
cities of Breslau and Stettin. 

By agreement at the Big Three Pots- 
dam Conference in May, 1945, the new 
borders of western Poland are only 
temporary. Final decisions, the Big 
Three agreed, should wait until the 
German peace treaty is written. 


Press Association 


Mikolajezyk 
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ONGRESS has been criticized many times for its slow- 
ness and inefficient organization. In an age of stream- 
lined automobiles and super-speed airplanes, it clings 

to its horse-and-buggy methods. If you were to write 
letter to your congressman’ asking him what is wrong with 


~ 


Congress, his letter to you. might read something like this: 


Dear Sir: 


Most of the trouble we congressmen have is the result of 


our being overworked, understaffed and underpaid. Let me 
give you some examples. 


I serve on four permanent committees, and on two 


temporary committees investigating special national prob- 


lems. These committees are the “work shops” of Congress 
where ninety per cent of our work is done. 
We weed out unimportant bills, and whip needed bills 
into final shape. We call in experts to testify, 
do a lot of research to get the facts on various bills before 


the House or Senate. But I just don’t have the time to sit 


and have to 


in on all these hearings. Often, I have to leave instructions 
with the clerk on which way I want to vote, and then run on 
to another meeting. 

In my own office, I don’t get enough help to take care 


Answering letters from the 
takes lots ot time. | otten 
for them, doing all kinds of 


information 


of the details which come uy 
folks back home, for instance, 


have to act as an errand boy 


litfle favors. And I need help in collecting 


for the bills I want to propose. What I need is a full-time 
assistant. 
Despite my $10,000 salary, I barely manage to pay my 


raveling paid for 


bills. Only part of my t 
by Uncle Sam. I have té keep two homes, one in my home 
district and one here in Washington. During Congressional 


expenses are 


elections which come up every two years, my campaign 


large. And my general living expenses 


expenses are very 
are going up, just like everyone else’s 

When Congress was designed in the 1780s, 26 Senators 
and 65 Representatives served an agricultural nation of 
less than 4,000,000 people. Now I am one of 96 Senators 
and 435 Representatives serving an industrialized nation of 


The House has many 
overlapping committees 


Example: 

Legislation affecting 

war veterans and claims 
is divided among the... 


(—) (3 


Committee on World War 
Veterans Legislation 








teal Mosel 


Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 


(—]] (2 


Committee on Claims 
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Committee on Pensions 
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Committee on War Claims 





Modernizing 


Our 
Congress 


La Follette Committee proposes 
changes to make it efficient 


139,000,000 people. But the system of Congress has not 
been brought up to date to meet our new needs, although 
there have been some minor reforms in past years. 


Your Overworked Congressman 


In his letter, your Congressman has mentioned many of 
the gripes heard among otir Senators and Representatives 
these days. There are other complaints about the workings 
of Congress, too. They come from outside Congress, and 
criticize our legislators for inefficiency, delay and waste. 
A study of the whole situation has been in progress for 
more than a year by a House-Senate committee. 

This Joint Committee on the Reorganization of Congress 
is headed by Senator Robert M. La Follette of Wisconsin 
and Representative A, S. Mike Monroney of Oklahoma. They 
ways to modernize Congress. 

As the most needed change, the report suggests that the 
present 81 standing committees of the House and Senate 
be completely reorganized. The work of many committees 
overlaps. Some bills are referred to four or five of these 
the same time. Some committees handle 
enormous numbers of bills. Others are just dead wood, and 


recently recommended 87 


committees at 


were set up years ago to handle matters which never concern 
Congress these days. 

To make Congress more efficient, the Joint Committee 
proposes that 47 standing committees be cut out —17 in 
the Senate and 30 in the House. Each Senator would then 
be a member of not more than two committees. Representa- 
tives would be limited to one. 

Under the proposed system, the Congressional workshops 
would be lined up in a more orderly fashion. House and 
Senate committees would handle the same kinds of bills. 
This would permit joint hearings by Senate and House 
committees — another big time-saver. Finally, the new com- 
mittees would be shaped to cooperate more closely with 
each of the President’s cabinet departments. This would 
bring Congress and the executive branch into closer contact. 

The report also recommends that the 
Democratic and Republican parties work for greater coop- 
eration within their own ranks, It is suggested that each 
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Talburt in Cleveland Press 


While the Rest of the World Roars On 


party have a policy committee in both the Senate and the 
House. Seven members elected at party conferences would 
decide on and direct the policy of its party. At present, 
there is only an informal direction of party policies under 
steering committees which “seldom meet and never steer.” 

A number of ways to make life less difficult for your 
Congressman are suggested by the Joint Committee. He 
should have an $8,000-a-year assistant to take care of his 
non-legislative duties. His salary should be raised to $15,000 
a year. And to help your Congressman in writing bills and 
deciding on the merits of other legislation, more experts 
and bigger library research staffs are recommended. 

Another suggested time-saver is the cutting out of “District 
Monday” and “Private Calendar Tuesday.” Because the 
District of Columbia has no self-government, Congress 
serves as its city hall. The second and fourth Mondays of 
each month are set aside to handle bills relating to the 
District. Instead of this time-wasting system, the Joint 
Committee proposes that District residents be allowed to 
govern themselves. 

“Private Calendar Tuesday” comes on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month. It is the day when Congress 
considers private claims against the Government. The 
reorganization report suggests that much time could be 
saved if the Federal courts and departments were permitted 
to handle the hundreds of cases which come up. 

Congress should keep a closer check on the money spent 
by our Government, says the La Follette-Monroney report. 
As things stand now, Congress has separate committees 
dealing with taxes and other forms of revenue, and other 
committees dealing with expenditures. But there is no 
overall coordination between income and outgo of Govern- 
ment money. 

Under the proposed plan, the committees dealing with 
expenditures would get together with the tax-raising com- 
mittees. They would both write a single report within 60 
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days of the opening of each Congressional session, estimating 
income and expense for the coming year. Then, when 
Government departments come to Congress for additional 
funds, Congressmen will be in a better position to know 
how much they can afford to give. 

A final important recommendation has to do with lobby- 
ists — organized groups who try to influence legislation from 
outside Congress. Lobbyists may_represent private business 
interests, or they may be working for economic groups, such 
as farmers or labor unions, There are hundreds of such 
groups in Washington, trying to influence Congressmen by 
publicity campaigns, interviews or testimony. 

The reorganization report suggests that lobbyists be com- 
pelled to register with Congress, and to make frequent 
public statements about the money they spend. With this 
information, Congressmen will be able to recognize more 
easily whether pressure upon them comes from the general 
public or from private groups. 

The Joint Committee failed to touch on several pro- 
cedures which many feel are worn out parts in the Con- 
gressional machinery. 

One of these is the wide freedom of debate allowed to 
our Senators. By filibustering, or talking indefinitely, a single 
Senator can prevent a bill from coming to a vote. In the 
House, a limit is placed on the time a Representative 
can hold the floor. But in the Senate, complicated parlia- 
mentary procedures must be used to bring debate to an end. 

Another untouched Congressional tradition is the life- 
and-death power over bills possessed by the House Rules 
Committee. This committee can decide without reference 
to any other group what bills shall be brought to a vote. 

The La Follette-Monroney Committee was not able to 
agree on any change in the system of selecting committee 
chairmen. The chairmanship of a standing committee now 
goes to the committee member from the majority party who 
has had the longest uninterrupted service in Congress. 

Critics of this seniority system say that length of service 
does not always indicate ability. Chairmen are sometimes 
less qualified for their important positions than other com- 
mittee members. Controlling the work of their groups, com- 
mittee chairmen are the most influential men in Congress. 

Most Congressmen realize the need for many of the 
proposed reorganization plans, but action may be slow 
in coming. Old customs are a strong se in Congress and 
may prevent any great changes. 
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Save Food! 


What Happened: Famine is riding 
roughshod over Europe. It has been esti- 
mated by UNRRA experts that because 
of drought Europe’s 1945 wheat harvest 
is 20,000,000 tons short of the pre-war 
average. An area that formerly yielded 
45,000,000 tons of wheat produced in 
the past year only about 25,000,000 
tons. 

In a report to the United Nations Re 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
Council which met in Atlantic City last 
month, Herbert H. Lehman. the organi- 
zation’s retiring Director-General, urged 
rationing of shortage foods, both here 
and abroad, to meet the threat of 
famine. 

Mr. Lehman appealed to the Gov- 
ernment to set aside food in order to 
make sure that the necessary supplies 
will be on hand when they are needed. 
He pointed out that rationing “not only 
is required but will be supported and 
appreciated by consumers” when they 
understand that its purposes are to feed 
the starving abroad and insure a fait 
distribution of foodstuffs in this country. 

To succeed Mr. Lehman as Director, 
the UNRRA’s Central Committee nom 
inated Fiorello H. La Guardia, forme 
mayor of New York City. The new 
Director will have the task of complet- 
ing UNRRA’s relief work and directing 
the expenditure of $1,850,000,000 this 
year. 

What’s Behind It: We who are 
blessed by abundance must not fail our 
Allies in their hour of greates 
They have fought heroically for ow 
common cause in the war. Now in peace 
— and to preserve peace — it is only fair 
that w&share with them our daily bread 


need. 
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Franco Replies to U. S. 


What Happened: With an expression 
of hurt innocence, Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco’s government filed its reply 
to the American White Paper of March 
4 which alleged Spain’s collaboration 
with the Axis during the war. In a 
5,000-word statement issued by his For- 
eign Ministry, Franco flatly denied that 
Spain had cooperated with the nations 
of the Axis. He added that the conduct 
of Spain toward the United States dur- 
Ing the war and post-war years has been 
blameless. 

In turn, Franco accused the United 
States of carrying on espipnage in Span- 
ish North Africa in 1943 and of having 
planned an invasion of the Iberian pen- 
insula in 1944. His document gave no 
proof of the supposed spy activities. 

Franco’s statement also asserted that 
the United States Office of Strategic 
Services planned an invasion of the 
peninsula during 
the war. This charge left the inference 
that Yank troops would have been the 
invaders but again no details were 
given. Nor did Franco offer any explan- 
ition for the failure of the invasion plan. 

What’s Behind It: On the theory that 
the offensive is the best defensive, Fran- 
is apparently trying to justify his 
policies by making counter-charges 
against the Allies. His reply is obviously 
intended for home consumption 
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Rep. Sol Bloom and Herbert Lehman (right) discuss food at Atlantic City. 
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Reds Moving Out of Iran 


What Happened: On the eve of the 
opening of the Security Council meet- 
ing in New York City, the Moscow radio 
announced that Russia was withdrawing 
her troops from Iran and intended to 
complete the evacuation in six weeks. 
The withdrawals, it was explained, 
were in accordance with “an agreement 
with the Iranian government.” 

Following is the text of the Russian 
statement: “The withdrawal of Soviet 
troops in Persia [Iran] from the areas 
of Meshed, Shahrud, and 
which began March 2, has already been 
completed. According to the agreement 
made with the Persian government, 
evacuation of the remaining Soviet 
troops began March 2. The Soviet 
command in Persia reckons the total 
evacuation of Soviet troops from Persia 
can be completed in five to six weeks 
if nothisg unforeseen occurs.” 

Earlier, the Iranian ambassador to the 
United States. Hussein Ala, had 
formally filed his country’s appeal to 
the UNO Security Council for an “im- 
mediate and just solution” of the dis- 
pute, The Soviets had then asked for a 
postponement of the Security Council 
meeting, saying they needed additional 
time to prepare their case. The request 
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was denied. 

It was reported from Washington 
that, despite the Moscow announce- 
ment, the U. S. will insist that any So- 
viet-Iranian agreement be submitted to 
the Security Council for examination. 

What’s Behind It: This eleventh-hour 
turh in events considerably eased the 
tension in the councils of the UNO. 
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New Soviet President 


What Happened: Russia has under- 
gone a shift in its top personnel. It 
was announced before a joint session of 
the Supreme Soviet (Parliament) that 
Mikhail I. Kalinin was dropped as 
President of the USSR and replaced 
by Nikolai M. Shvernik. The Soviet 
also approved unanimously a list of 
Cabinet members submitted by Stalin. 
There were few reshufflings of govern- 
ment posts. The title “Minister” will 
hereafter be substituted for “Commis- 
sar” in referring to Cabinet members 
in the USSR. 

Kalinin was born seventy years ago 
and’ held his former post since 1919. 
His successor, the 58-year-old Nikolai 
M. Shvernik, is the chairman of the So- 
viet of Nationalities—the lower house 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

What’s Behind It: Strictly speaking, 
Russia has no “President.” The official 
title is “Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR.” The 
post carries little actual power. The 
real boss is still Stalin who. in addition 
to being chief of the Council of Minis- 
ters (equivalent to Premier), is also the 
“Generalissimo,” the chairman of the 
Ministry for the Armed Forces, and, 
most important of all, the “Secretary- 
General” (leader) of Russia’s only po- 
litical organization— the Communist 
Party. 
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Hermann Boasts 


What Happened: A _ skinnier, but 
hardly repentant, Hermann Goering 
had his say in court. The No. 2 Nazi, 
now weighing a mere 250 pounds, took 
the witness stand in his own behalf at 
the War Crimes trial in Nuremberg of 
the top twenty-one Nazi criminals. 

In his testimony, Goering boasted 
that he was Hitler’s “right hand mo” 
and had the influence to persuade the 
Fuehrer to act or not to act. He tovk 
“credit” for having urged Hitler to 
grab Austria, to send aid to Franco in 
Spain and to invade Norway. Goering 
also bragged that he had started the 
first concentration camp in Germany. 

What’s Behind It: It is plain that 
Hermann Goering is proud of the crimes 
of which he is accused and boasts of 
acts that have horrified the world. 





Acme 
Goering being sworn in at his trial. 


Pauley Steps Down 


What Happened: “No honest man 
quits under fire,” wrote Edwin W. 
Pauley to President Truman, He had 
been under fire for almost two months 
as the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
held hearings on his nomination for Un- 
der-Secretary of the Navy. Former Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ickes had accused 
the California oil man and former treas- 
urer of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee of trying to make a “deal” with 
him about control of the oil fields off 
the California coast. Mr. Pauley vigor- 
ously denied this. 

Now, having received a committee 
statement endorsing his personal hon- 
esty, Mr. Pauley asked President Tru- 
man to withdraw his nomination. The 
President did so. 

What’s Behind It: It was plain to the 
Administration that the Senate would 
not approve Mr. Pauley’s nomination. 
Withdrawing his name after his in- 
tegrity had been affirmed was the best 
way out of a bad situation for all con- 
cerned. 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


MY Boy! 


Back to Republicans 


What Happened: After 12 years of 
independent action, the Progressive 
Party in Wisconsin bowed out. Dele- 
gates at a recent convention voted to 
return to the Republican Party, 

Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr., 
urged the move. The Democrats have 
“stalled on dead center” and are chiefly 
interested in keeping in power, he 
charged. He recognized the reactionary 
elements in the Republican Party, but 
saw a “rising liberal element” there. 
Progressives will continue to fight stand- 
pat GOP conservatism from within the 
Republican Party, he said. 

Origins of the party go back to the 
followers of the present Senator’s 
father, the late Senator Robert M. La 
Follette, Sr. They backed Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1912 when he bolted from 
the Republicans. In 1924, the elder 
La Follette left the Republicans to run 
for President on a Progressive ticket, 
but captured only the electoral vote of 
Wisconsin. 

Ten years later, Philip and Robert 
La Follette followed in their father’s 
footsteps. They broke away from the 
Republicans and created the Wisconsin 
Progressive Party. Philip was elected 
Governor and Robert was elected Sen- 
ator. Progressive power began to slide 
in 1938, after Philip unsuccessfully 
tried to make it a national third party. 
In the last Wisconsin election, the Pro- 
gressives polled only 5 per cent of the 
vote. ; 

What’s Behind It: Mindful of their 
dwindling strength, the Progressives 
changed labels. Senator La Follette 
knows that he has a better chance of 
being re-elected this fall as a Repub- 
lican than as a Progressive, 




















Bernard Baruch 


Juvenile Crime Up 


What Happened: The average age 
of the American criminal is now seven- 
teen years. This was brought out in 
a Federal Bureau of Investigation re- 
port showing that the United States 
had its largest crime increase in 15 
years in 1945. J. Edgar Hoover, FBI 
director, stated that there was a 12.4 
per cent rise, with increases in every 
state except South Carolina and North 
Dakota. 

Of the 543,852 persons arrested last 
year, more than one out of every five 
were under 21. The number of boys 
under 21 arrested increased 10.1 per 
cent. The arrests of girls went down 
10.6 per cent, but there were still 109.3 
per cent more girls under 21 arrested 


than in 1941, when the last peace- 
time survey was made. 
There were more robberies, more 


auto thefts, more manslaughters, more 
murders, more larcenies — more of 
every kind of crime last year. Mr. 
Hoover said that the increases were 
“for cities of all sizes, and in each of 
the nine geographic divisions of the 
country.” New York City had the most 
murders — 292 of them 

What’s Behind It: Although the war 
ended in 1945, the wave of increased 
crime did not. Experts are not too hope- 
ful that the return of peacetime con- 
ditions will automatically work a cure. 
They point out that 70 per cent of all 
adult criminals have been delinquents 
in their youth. The rise of juvenile 
delinquency therefore affects the future 
as well as the present. Evidence that 
the importance of the problem is recog- 
nized is that Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark has created a “special unit” in 
the Justice Department to deal ex- 
clusively with juvenile delinquency. 





Baruch on Atom Board 


What Happened: The toughest prob- 
lem of our time is to be tackled by a 
mar? who has proved his ability to 
crack tough ones. President Truman 
drafted Bernard Baruch, 75-year-old 
elder statesman, to act as United States 
representative on the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission. The man 
whose advice has helped six presidents 
will thus have an important part in 
making atomic energy work for peace. 

Mr. Baruch will serve on a twelve- 
man commission — representing the 
eleven members of the Security Coun- 
cil plus Canada — established by the 
General Assembly last January in Lon- 
don. He has named four “alternates 
and co-workers”: 

John Hancock, Wall Street banker, 
who helped Mr. Baruch crack the rub- 
ber crisis at the beginning of the war; 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, New York in- 
vestment banker and lawyer, and former 
vice-chairman of the War Production 
Board; Herbert Bayard Swope, pub- 
licist and journalist, who was Mr. Ba- 
ruch’s assistant when he headed the 
War Industries Board in World Wa 
I; Fred Searls, noted New York min- 
ing engineer, who held several dollar- 
a-year war jobs with the Government. 

Outstanding American scientists will 
give Mr. Baruch “the necessary scien- 
tific guidance.” On the manufacturing 
side, he said, “we will look to Major 
General Leslie R. Groves and those in 
American industry who have made a 
success of the use of atomic energy.” 

What’s Behind It: It will be the job 
of the UNO Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to find the way in which the whole 
world can share the benefits of atomic 
energy and be safe from its destructive 
power. The general opinion is that men 
of calm judgment and common sense 
must serve on the commission, rather 
than military or even scientific minds. 
Mr. Baruch seems to fit the bill. 











Figures Don’t Lie, But— 


What Happened: Figures may not 
lie, but they may be misinterpreted. 
Last November 1, the Department of 
Commerce issued a report as evidence 
that the automobile industry could pay 
much higher wages without increasing 
prices. Secretary of Commerce Wallace 
now states that the report was misin- 
terpreted. 

The automobile industry can raise 
wages 15 per cent this year and 10 
per cent more next year without rais- 
ing prices and still not cut into its 
profits, the original report showed. 
When the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association objected to these figures, 
Mr. Wallace replied that the report 
had been prepared by “able statisti- 
cians who analyzed all available facts.” 

Mr. Wallace claims that the 
study was intended to show merely the 
kind of statistical problems involved in 
analyzing the relationship between 
costs, prices, and profits. Its findings 
should not have been interpreted as 
“forecasts of what would actually hap- 
pen,” said Secretary Wallace. 

General Motors settled with the strik- 
ing automobile workers for an 18k- 
cents-an-hour increase. Previously, a 
Presidential fact-finding board had rec- 
ommended a 19%-cent increase. Gen- 
eral Motors is now protesting that the 
fact-finding board included the Com- 
merce Department report in the docu- 
ments it studied. 

What’s Behind It: When complicated 
economic issues are involved, Govern- 
ment officials and the public have to 
accept almost on faith what the stat- 
isticians say. Statistical methods have 
been highly developed, but they still 
are not perfect. As Mr. Wallace said, 
“it would be highly desirable for econ- 
omists and statisticians, in business, in 
universities, and in Government to co- 
operate toward the improvement of 
these techniques.” 
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Attending dinner of American Society for Russian Relief in New York are, Lto 


Press Association 


R: Lt. Gen. Rudenko (USSR), Henry A. Wallace, W. A. Harriman, E. C. Carter. 
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Uncle Sam's 
house 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


E TOO often think the chief contribution that Wash- 

ington makes to our daily lives is political. We fail to ap- 
preciate the many invaluable aids to our daily living which 
center in Washington and yet have nothing to do with the 
art of government. One of these is the National Bureau of 
Standards. Over the years it has grown from a room where 
a few weights and measures were kept, to a great research 
and testing laboratory. 

Before the Revolution, each of the colonies had its own 
standards of weight, length and volume. They were copies 
of English standards and were not exactly alike. A bushel 
basket in South Carolina held 68 cubic inches more than 
one in New York. In drawing up the Constitution, the found- 
ing fathers gave to Congress the power to fix uniform 
weights and measures for the whole country. 

In 1901, the present National Bureau of Standards was 
established. In 1913 it became part of the Department of 
Commerce. Today, the buildings and grounds of the Bureau 
occupy 56 acres. It employs a staff of two thousand persons. 

The measures of length first used by man were parts of 
his own body. The word “foot” shows that. When men be- 
gan to own land and buy things from one another they 
needed some standard of length that would be the same 
at all times and for all people. The English yard is supposed 
to have been invented by King Henry VII, and it repre- 
sented the length of his arm from the tip of the middle 
finger to the shoulder. The King had long arms and so the 
English yard was fixed at 36 inches. . 

When machinery began to be used in industry, a thou- 
sandth of an inch became important. The pistons in an au- 
tomobile engine fit into the cylinders with less than a thou- 
sandth of an inch to spare. 


Down to a Millionth of an Inch 


A millionth part of an inch is about one-thousandth of the 
thickness of a human hair. If a fly alighted on one end of 
a steel bar a foot long and an inch square, the bar would 
be bent out of line by a millionth of an inch. Incredible 
as it seems, this distance can be measured by an instrument 
known as the comparator at the Bureau of Standards. 

Standards of volume are similarly measured. All com- 
mercial measures of capacity, from the gasoline pump at 
the filling station to ordinary milk bottles, have been made 
to fit some national standard. 

Light, heat, time and many other quantities must be 
measured before they can be directed and controlled. For 
example, the Naval Observatory’s time signals, which are 
carried by telegraph and radio all over the country, are 
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National Bureau of Standards 
X-ray generator delivers 1,400,000 volts, is used to 
standardize dosage meters, and for research on cancer. 


based on a standard clock which does not vary as much as 
one-fifteenth of a second in a day. 

Like any thrifty housewife, the Government wants to get 
good value for its money when it buys things. Hence, the 
Bureau tests the various articles bought by Government 
purchasing agents. If it is an automobile tire, how long 
can it be used? If it is a building material, how strong is 
it and how well will it resist fire? The Bureau tests quali- 
ties of articles running all the way from steel bridge girders 
to cups and saucers. 

To help in designing modern skyscrapers, a model of 
the Empire State building in New York was built at the 
Bureau. The model was placed in a wind tunnel and a gale 
of wind blown against it. Thus engineers were able to know 
what strains could be placed on this highest building in 
the world before it was actually constructed. 

The present Director of the Bureau of Standards is Dr. 
E. U. Condon, who took office last November, succeeding 
Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, who had been Director for the pre- 
vious 12 years. Dr. Condon is 43 years old and was born 
in New Mexico, graduating from the University of California 
in 1924, He served as an Assistant Professor of Physics at 
Princeton and later at the University of Minnesota and the 
University of Pittsburgh. He became associate director of 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories in 1937, a position 
which he held until President Truman named him as Diree- 
tor of the Bureau. 

Dr. Condon served with Dr. Briggs on the original 
Uranium Committee and had charge of many secret proj- 
ects during the war. He is an internationally recognized au- 
thority in the new field of electronics. 










FoR hundreds of millions of people, wheat is “the staff of 


life.” Every month of the year in some farming area 
of the world the golden harvest is pouring from the fields to 
grain markets. More tons of it are produced in the world 
than of any other cereal, Wheat is the grain most highly 
prized by the white races. Next to rice it is the most widely 
used human food. 

No one knows exactly when wheat was first grown for 
food. The Chinese cultivated it as early as 2700 B.C. Grains 
of it have been found in the tombs of the Pharaohs in 
Egypt, which are more than 5,000 years old. It has been 
mentioned in the Old Testament as being grown by the 
Israelites. 

Columbus brought the first wheat to the Americas in 
1493 when he visited the West Indies. It was taken from 
Spain to Mexico by Cortes in 1519. From there it was 
carried by the Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries into what 
is now Arizona and California. Seeds of wheat were brought 
by the Pilgrims when they landed at Plymouth, Mass. 

Through the centuries, wheat has been of great impor- 





tance in the development of ancient and modern civilization, 
The advance in agricultural methods in the last hundred 
years has been greater than in all the thousands of years 
before. Wheat is now the greatest crop in the world. 


Grown in Most Countries 


Wheat has been grown in most countries over the globe 
for centuries. It is one of the easiest crops to grow. It will 
grow in almost any kind of soil and in any temperate climate. 


Regions having cold winters and 


warm summers with a 
moderate amount of rainfall yield the best wheat and in 
the greatest quantities 

We have come a long way since the soil was scratched 
with a sharp stick and the seed sowed by hand. Now the 
land is plowed by steel plows. The seeding is done by a 
grain drill which drills the wheat seed into the soil in rows 
of from six to fourteen inches apart. It covers them to a 
depth of from one to two inches 

Wheat is a member of the grass family and is grasslike 
in appearance. Heads which bear the kernels are produced 
at the tops of slender stems 

Many things can happen to wheat between planting and 
harvesting. There are insect pests, drought, hail and wind 
storms, severe winters, and rust. Rust is among the most 
destructive of wheat diseases. It produces small orange spots 
on leaves. stems, and heads of wheat which lowers the 
value of the wheat or destroys it entirely. The remedy 
is to produce rust-resistant varieties. 
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International Harvester Cc 


Cutting wheat with a scythe and cradle. Wheat was cut 
in this way until the mechanical reaper was invented. 


During these experimental years many improved varieties 
were obtained which were resistant to rust, drought, freez- 
ing, and insect pests. Most wheat is golden-brown in color 
but some varieties are reddish, and some are such a pale 
color that they are called white. A few varieties grown in 
Ethiopia have purplish colored kernels. 

There are two main planting seasons for wheat. Spring 
wheat is planted in the spring and harvested in the summer. 
Winter wheat is planted in the fall and also harvested in 
the summer. Lower temperatures are required for proper 
development during early growth with winter varieties and 
they usually sprout in early spring. 

The five most common kinds of wheat planted in the 
United States are soft red winter, hard red winter, hard 
red spring, durum (extra hard), and white (both spring 
and winter). Each of these types is planted in the areas 
where climatic conditions best suit its growth. 

Wheat is harvested in some part of the world every 
month. If we were to follow this harvest round the world 
month by month, our calendar would look like this: 


Argentina, Australia, Chile, New Zealand 
February: India 

Mare h: 
April: 


January 
India and upper Egypt 


Algeria, Turkey, lower Egypt, India, Iran, 
Mexico, Morocco, and Tunisia 


THE GOLDEN HARVES 
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Ewing-Galloway 


Harvesting wheat with a tractor-drawn combine. This 
reaper cuts the wheat, threshes it, sacks the grain. 


May: Arizona, southern California, China, Japan, 
Spain, and Texas 
China, southern France, Greece, Italy, 
Portugal, Spain, Turkey, and the United 
‘ — States south of about 40 degrees latitude 
July: Bulgaria, southern England, France, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Rumania, Russia, northern 
United States, and Yugoslavia 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, England, The 
Netherlands, central Russia, and northern 
U. S. 
September and October: parts of Canada, northern Russia, 
Scandinavian countries, and Scotland 
Argentina, Peru, and South Africa 
Argentina and Australia 


June: 


August: 


November: 
December: 


Methods of harvesting have been different in various 
ages just as they are different today, depending on the 
progress made in the various countries. The sickle was 
probably the first tool used for cutting grain. Then came 
the scythe and the cradle. (The cradle is a wooden rack 
attached to the scythe so that as the grain is cut it is laid 
in bundles. ) 

Wheat is still cultivated in small fields in many countries 
and harvested by hand. However, an American, Cyrus H. 
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McCormick, revolutionized wheat farming when he invented 
the mechanical reaper in 1831. The machine farming age 
opened vast flat lands all over the globe to wheat growing. 

The mechanical reaper works like a lawn mower. Its 
cutting bary however, is to one side of the machine rather 
than in the center. The bar has sharp triangular knives on 
it which cut the stems letting the wheat stalks fall on a 
platform directly behind the bar. 

After the wheat is cut it is threshed. Threshing removes 
the grain (kernels) from the head and rubs off the outer 
husk or covering of the kernels. This process separates the 
wheat stalk into three products: The grain; the straw, 
which is the headless stalk; and the chaff, which is the 
outer husk that has been rubbed off the grain kernels. 

Wheat was probably first threshed by rubbing the grain 
(the kernel) out of the husks between the hands and blow- 
ing the chaff away. The flail was the next development. 
It is a flat piece of wood about two feet long fastened by 
a leather thong to another stick two or three times as long. 
It was used to beat the grain out of its husk. 

The industrial age produced a machine to thresh the 
grain. The use of threshing machines in which revolving 
cylinders beat the grain from the husks began in the United 
States about 1830. About 1880 a machine called the 
“combine” was invented. This is a combination of reaper 


‘and thresher and it harvests the wheat all in one operation. 


Large combines with twenty foot cutter bars can now 
harvest as many as five acres an hour. 

Marketing the grain in olden days was simple. The 
farmer hauled it to the mill and the miller ground it into 
flour, keeping part of it to pay for the milling. The farmer's 
portion could then be sold or traded to the blacksmith, 
or the storekeeper. The present day marketing of wheat 
is vastly more complicated. 

The farmer hauls his grain to the local elevator where 
it is weighed and dumped into a pit. (A grain elevator is 
a place where the grain is stored for marketing. It is usually 
a tall building which contains great bins each built like a 
silo or cylindrical water tank.) The grain is lifted from the 
pit at the bottom of the building by small buckets on an 
endless belt to the top of the elevator where it can be 
dumped through tubes into the bins. Similar varieties of 
wheat are kept in the same bin. 

From the local elevator the grain may be shipped to a 
terminal elevator to be sold for export to a foreign country 


or to a mill to be ground into flour. Liverpool, England, 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 








CAN you 
SPEAK ENGLIGH ? 

























erican immigration 
officer did not want to admit 
Steinmetz at first. Steinmetz 
had no job, no money, was 
deformed, and knew only a 
few English phrases. 

































discovering an 
magnetic law. 


CONGRATULATIONS, 
STEINMETZ { NOW WE 
CAN BUILD MORE 

EFFICIENT ELECTRICAL 
MACHINES. 

















2. A friend persuaded the 
officer to admit Steinmetz. 
Three years later the new im- 
migrant proved his worth by | 
important | | 







THIS PROBLEM HAS 
ME STUMPED,*/M 
READY 70 GIVE UP! 






ASK STEINMETZ, OUR 
SCIENTIFIC SUPREME 
COURT, HELL GIVE 
YOU THE ANSWER 
IN A MINUTE / 












3. As an engineer for 
the General Electric 
Company, Steinmetz 
found a simplified 
way of solving alter- 
nating-current prob- 
lems. He was regard- 
ed as a mathematical 
genius. 





































4. Steinmetz loved to work 
best while drifting in a canoe 
on the Mohawk River near 
his camp. Here he did much 
of the calculating in his study 
of lightning. 




































































IT'S 
UNBELIEVABLE! 














5. 


To find a way 
lightning, he invented a machine which hurled 
artificial lightning bolts. The first demonstration 
Schenectady startled the world. 


CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ 
(1854-1923) 


“The Thunderer™ 


BOY with a twisted body, born in 

Breslau, Germany, grew up to be 
one of the greatest electrical geniuses 
America has ever known. 

Interested in science from his youth, 
Charles Proteus Steinmetz studied at the 
University of Breslau and later at the 
Zurich Polytechnic School. He had been 
forced to leave Germany for Switzerland 
in 1888 because of his activities in the 
socialist movement. The next year, an 
American fellow-student persuaded him 
to go to the United States. 

From 1893 Steinmetz worked for the 
General Electric Company in Schenec 
tady, New York. There he also taught 
at Union College and was active in civic 
affairs, becoming head of the Board of 
Education and president of the City 
Council. 

If Steinmetz had not provided the 
mathematical tools, we would not have 
many of today’s electrical conveniences. 
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The Bomb 


that flies 





Philip Gendreau 
Wingspread of bats in Friendly Islands is enormous. 


“G7 OURE bats!” is one slang phrase that’s way off the 

beam. The bat is anything but crazy. Man has per- 
fected radar only recently. But the bat has every right to 
hang upside down and laugh and laugh, because he’s used 
the principle of radar for 60,000,000 years. 

The first bat that scientists know about lived in the Eocene 
days, when Alaska was a tropical jungle. This was about 
60,000,000 years ago, and bats were pretty much as they 
are today. Ages before then, the bat’s ancestor probably 
was a mouse-like mammal that could not fly. But he could 
climb trees, and he did so to such an extent that he began to 
think flying would be handy. So he started his air career by 
jumping from tree to tree. Then he took to gliding. Through 
the centuries he grew leathery wings to help him. 


* Bat “Radar” 

But the bat’s living habits were a handicap. He liked best 
to eat at night. Since he preferred to live in dense forests or 
pitch-black caves, he found that dodging boulders and trees 
in the dark of night was tricky business. The prehistoric 
statistics on broken wings and crash landings for night- 
flying bats must have been rather high. The ancient bat 
finally developed the amazing “radar” system used by his 
descendants today to keep them from bumping into things. 

Only recently did scientists discover how the bat’s “radar” 
system works. Drs. Robert Galambos and Donald Griffin 
experimented with bats in Harvard University laboratories. 
They; found that bats could be blindfolded and still fly 
straight and true. But when the ears of bats are plugged, or 
their jaws taped, they blunder around helplessly. 

Obviously, concluded the researchers, the bats use their 
ears and voices to guide them in flying. But bats seem to be 
practically silent. They make little noise. Then Professor 
G. W. Pierce arrived on the scene with an instrument which 
turns supersonic sound waves (sound waves of so many 
vibrations per second that humans can’t hear them) into 


1946 


like a Bat 


audible sound. As soon as the experimental bats began 
flying around the lab, the instrument set up a din. The 
mystery was solved. 

Tests proved that a bat begins his flight by uttering super- 
sonic cries at the relatively slow rate of 30 per second. When 
the sound waves of one of these cries strikes a tree trunk, 
the wave bounces back toward the bat. The bat’s ears catch 
this echo. When he hears such an echo, Mr. Bat knows there’s 
danger ahead, so he speeds up his screeches to the rate of 
50 a second. The fast echoes tell him precisely where the 
tree is and how large it is, and he avoids it by veering off in 
the direction from which there is no echo. 

To emit such squeaks, a bat has short, tough vocal chords 
and a larynx (voice box) so large that the larynxes of some 
African bats take up a third of the bat’s body space. 


The Navy’s Bat Bomb 


Because it works on the same principle that enables a bat 
to fly in the dark, the latest bomb developed by the Navy is 
called “The Bat.” About 12 feet long, the bomb carries half 
a ton of explosives in its body and 200 pounds of radar 
equipment in its nose. Instead of the bat’s sound wave 
“feelers,” the bomb sends out short radio wave “feelers.” 

While still attached to the plane carrying it, The Bat sends 
a signal to the plane’s pilot when its radio waves bounce 
back from a ship. The pilot identifies the ship. If it is an 
enemy vessel, the pilot releases The Bat. The bomb, guided 
by the radio waves sent from its nose, heads straight for the 
ship. If the ship zig-zags to avoid the bomb, The Bat changes 
its path, coming right in for a perfect explosive landing. 

The Bat’s radar principle will be adapted t@ peacetime 
use on ships and planes. Ships will be enabled to avoid 
obstacles in fog, and planes will automatically veer away 
from obstructions when flying at night. 
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Humorous drawing of how Bat radar bomb might work. 
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T was a June day in 1900. Mei hurried home from market, 
for she had disobeyed her master’s orders when she went. 
“My younger brother Cho is very sick,” Lin had said. “You 

must not leave him alone!” And Lin and his friends had 
marched off toward Peiping, China's capital, muttering about 
“foreign devils.” 

But young Cho would not eat. Mei had gone to market 
for some dainty to coax his appetite. “Look what I've brought 
you, Cho!” she called as she entered the house. But Cho was 
gone! With a cry, Mei knelt and prayed, first to the Gods 
of her ancestors, and then to the God of the missionaries. 
At a sound, she turned. Her brother, Wong, stood in the 
door, and behind him was a tall white man, carrying Cho 
in his arms. “The God of the white men! You heard my 
prayers and brought him back!” 

Jeremy West smiled. “Not a god. Just a doctor — po shih. 
I found him by the road. He wandered out of the house 
in his delirium.” 

Late that night, Wong came to the house, breathless, to 
warn the doctor. The “Boxers,” as the white men called the 
Chinese rebels, had besieged Peiping, to drive out all for- 
eigners. “Po shih, you must go! You are not safe here!” 

“Cho needs me. I must stay.” And Dr. West stayed, until 
Cho was better. Then he said, “Tonight, I shall go.” 

That night, Wong came again. “Mei asked me to help 
you escape. You saved Cho. We will save you.” 

In August, the rebellion ended, and China had to make 
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A DEBT TO MEI 


heavy payments to the white men. Lin talked more bitterly 
than ever of “foreign devils.” One day Cho spoke of the 
kind man who had taken care of him. Lin questioned Mei. 
Then he snarled, “Traitor to your people, go from this house.” 

Poor Mei fled. Every night she prayed her betrayal of her 
people would be forgiven. When Mei was very old, she fell 
sick, and was taken to a hospital. The nurses talked of the 
great doctor who had studied far away and come back to care 
for his people. When the doctor came to see Mei, the nurses 
bowed, but the great doctor cried, “Mei! My dear Mei! Don't 
you know me? I am Cho!” 

And he told her how the United States had used the 
money China paid to it to send students to America to study. 

“And Dr. West saw that I had a chance to study and 


Pd Dag 


become a doctor because he wanted to ‘pay a debt to Mei 


The United States helped establish the “Open Door” to 
China, encouraging trade and preventing European nations 
from dividing China up among themselves. John Hay, 
Secretary of State at the time of the Boxer rebellion, did 
much to heal the scars of war when he returned a large part 
of the money China paid to us for damages to our property 
in China. Chinese students, educated with this money, have 
helped foster a true friendship between our countries —a 
friendship based on understanding. 


Next Issue: The Other Albert 
















Text by Jean Lee Latham 
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BS the air forces. A good propor- 





United Airlines 


Pilot and Co-pilot: Flying for the airlines is top rung of their profession. 





T 18,000 feet over Toledo, 

Co-pilot Joe Smith checks 
his flight plan. His wristwatch 
shows 2:15. He grins at the 
pilot. 

“Right on the nose.” 

The pilot-nods. “Okay, Joe. 
You can take her for a while.” 

Joe settles himself behind the 
controls, getting the feel of the 
big ship. Less than a year ago 
he’d been flying cargo over the 
Hump for the A.T.C. You did 
things differently in an airliner 
—never took a chance. Yet it 
good feeling. He was 
flying — doing the job he had 
been trained to do. 
years maybe he’d be promoted 
to Captain. Then he’d be the 
pilot who was breaking in 
some younger man. Joe smiled. 
Yes, it good life, and 
there was a bright future ahead 
for him. 


300,000 Pilots Trained 

There are hundreds of Joe 
Smiths flying for the airlines 
today, and there will be hun- 
dreds more in the months to 
come. They will be the lucky 
ones — the ones who “made the 
grade.” 

But many 
forces veterans, trained pilots 
all, will hear airline employment 
“Sorry, but we'll 
keep your name on file.” 

During the war; more than 
300,000 pilots were trained in 
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PILOTS WITHOUT PLANES 


By SAM BURGER, Aviation Editor 


tion of them have logged thou- 
sands of flying hours in twin- 
engined and _ multi- engined 
transports and bombers. Some 
of these pilots flew transports 
for the Air Transport Command, 
and were trained in schools 
operated by the airlines. These 
will rank high in the preferred 
list of applicants for airline 
piloting jobs. 

Both the A.T.C. and the 
Naval Air Transport Service 
“borrowed” pilots from the air- 
lines at the start of the war. 
Most of these men, all with 
previous airline experience, have 
already returned to their old 


Fighter pilots and recco pilots 
have even heavier odds against 
them in seeking piloting jobs 
with the airlines. Few pilots 
who have been trained for sin- 
gle-seater combat have the kind 
of stability needed in civil avia- 
tion. The airlines will think 
twice before entrusting planes 
and passengers to pilots who 
have learned to make their own 
rules during an emergency. But 
even if the airlines employ only 
veterans for years to come, they 
cannot absorb more than a frac- 
tion of all these pilots. 

In 1944, the domestic air- 
lines of the U. S. had a total 
of 2,850 pilots and co-pilots. 
Admittedly, the airlines will 
soon be using several times the 
number of planes in operation 








timistic estimate foresees only 
about 32,000 airline piloting 
jobs in 1955. That means it 
would take ten years for the 
airlines to give employment to 
one-tenth of the veterans who 
flew for the armed forces. And 
clearly, nobody is going to wait 
around for ten years, or even 
five. Aviation moves too fast for 
that. 

As a matter of fact, most of 
the veteran airmen who find 
jobs as pilots will not find them 
with the airlines. They will find 
these jobs in flight instruction, 
light-weight cargo flying, char- 
ter services, crop dusting, and 
a host of other activities known 
as “industrial aviation.” 


Good Pay 


Airline pilots are at the top 
of their profession. No matter 
how many thousands of hours 
an ex-Army air forces pilot 
may have, he must still start as 
a co-pilot, or also known as 
first officer. It will take him 
from two to four years of con- 
tinuous study and hard work 
to make the grade as captain. 

Airline captains earn salaries 
ranging from $500 to $1,000 a 
month. Co-pilots earn between 
$200 and $370 a month. In an 
average career of 25 years, the 
airline pilot will endorse pay- 
checks totaling well over $200,- 
000. 

Working hours are just as 
pleasant to contemplate. The 
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E don’t know what you 
think about jet planes, but 
the Army is sold on them. At 
least six jet bomber models are 
now under construction for the 
Army. The largest of these is 
the Northrop XB-49, which will 
have four jet engines each rated 
at 10,000 Ib. thrust. (Jet en- 
gines are rated in thrust rather 
than in horsepower.) Range of 
the XB-49 will be about 12,000 
miles — enough to fly to Japan 
and back non-stop. 
* * * 

The Army also has developed 
a fondness for rockets — but not 
the 4th of July kind. Latest 
Army rocket is radio-controlled, 
reaches a 50-mile altitude, and 
can make a target of any spot 
on earth. Something to think 
about in this atomic age. 

* * * 

A more peaceful note is 
sounded by recent experiments 
to develop all-weather flying. 
Goal is to develop a system of 
radar which will keep planes 
flying even when the seagulls 
stay home. 

x * x 

Time-Life-Fortune, the pub- 
lishing firm, has just spent 
$100,000 to fix up a Lockheed 
Lodestar for their executives. 
It has three cabins fitted with 
divans, chairs, card tables, tele- 
phones, radios, a_ kitchenette 
with service for eight, hot and 
cold air for each seat, and full 
fluorescent lighting. 





Civil Air Regulations limit air- 
line pilots to 100 flying hours in 
any one month, and no more 
than 1,000 hours in any twelve- 
month period. A round trip, 
say on the Chicago-New York 
run, is followed by a two-day 
“vacation.” If a pilot uses up 
his 100 hours by the twenty- 
second of the month, he is not 
allowed at the controls until 
the first of the following month. 


Pilots’ Union 

Considering that airline pilots’ 
wages and hours are protected 
by Federal law, it seems strange 
that a labor union should be in 
the picture. But it is. Almost 
without exception, airline pilots 
are members of the A.L.P.A. 
(Air Line Pilot’s Association — a 
member union of the A. F. of L. 

The A.L.P.A. is now trying 
to get its members a 75-hour 
flying month ‘and a $6,500 a 
year increase. Yes, we said 


$6,500 increase. 


Robert M. La Follette, Jr. 


Robert M. La 
Follette, Jr., now 
in his fifth term as 
Senator from Wis- 
consin, twice made 
big political news 
recently. The Pro- 
gressive Party, un- 
der his guidance 
and leadership, 
voted itself out of 
existence. (See 
page 7). And, as 
chairman of a Joint 
Congressional 
Committee, he re- 
ported to his col- 
leagues a_ broad 
scheme for the reorganization of Con- 
gress. (See page 4.) 

Both as a legislator following inde- 
pendent lines and as a champion of 
reform, the Senator is acting in the tra- 
dition of his famous father — “Fighting 
Bob” La Follette. The elder La Follette 
founded the Progressive Party in 1911, 
demonstrating his dissatisfaction with 
the Republican administration then in 
office. His son’s first memories were of 
the Wisconsin Governor's Mansion 
where Fighting Bob served five years, 
pushing through state tax reforms and 
public control of railroads. 

In 1925, “Fighting Bob” died. Bob 
La Follette, Jr., then only 30, was 
chosen to fill the uncompleted term as 
Senator. He has been reelected for 
each term ever since. Like his father, 
he did not see eye to eye with the con- 
servative Republican leadership in his 
early Senate days, and fought for re- 
vision of the national tax system, and 
against high tariffs. In the early De- 
pression days of 1930-32, he urged 








Wide Worid 


Robert M. La Follette, Jr. 


strong public relief measures. With the 
coming of President Roosevelt’s New 
Deal administration in 1933, many of 
La Follette’s suggestions became law. 

A supporter of the cause of labor, 
the Wisconsin Progressive became 
chairman in 1936 of a Senate subcom- 
mittee investigating unions’ right to 
collective bargaining. On foreign policy, 
La Follette followed for some time the 
pattern set by his father. “Fighting 
Bob” had been strongly isolationist 
after World War I, and his son con- 
tinued to be cautious about interna- 
tional cooperation and military aid to 
other countries. But in a speech to 
the Senate last June, he strongly sup- 
ported UNO. 


Oscar R. Lange 


When the Polish government chose 
its ambassador to the United States last 
fall, it reached into an odd place to 
find the man. Instead of sending an 
experienced diplomat from Warsaw, 
the Poles picked Oscar Richard Lange, 
professor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

To accept the post, short balding 
Professor Lange had to give up the 
U. S. citizenship he had acquired sev- 
eral years before. But the appoint- 
ment was not as strange as it may ap- 
pear. Polish-born Ambassador Lange 
was on friendly terms with the Lublin 
Polish government. (See page 2.) He 
was invited to Moscow in 1944 where 
he was granted an amazingly-long 140- 
minute interview with Premier Stalin. 

Besides teaching at Michigan, Chi- 
cago, Columbia and California Uni- 
versities, 41-year-old Lange has estab- 
lished a high reputation among econ- 
omists for his numerous scholarly books 
on economics. 


Wide World 


Oscar R. Lange 


Wheat 


(Concluded from page 11) 


the largest wheat-marketing center in 
the world. 

Wheat is used for a variety of foods. 
It is ground into flour to make bread, 
spaghetti, macaroni, cakes, crackers, 
and noodles. It is used to make break- 
fast foods. The by-products, such as 
bran, are used as livestock and poultry 
feed. It is the only grain that contains 
gluten, an elastic protein substance 
necessary for making light bread. 

Wheat is an international product 
and is important to the economics of 
every country. Italy, in preparing for 
World War II, drained the Pontine 
marsh lands in an attempt to grow all 
of her own wheat. Germany stored 
large quantities of wheat and other 
grains to feed her people during war. 

Russia and the United States both 
grow more wheat than any other coun- 
tries. Russia, however, exports little be- 
cause most of its wheat is used to feed 
her many people. 


Europe Biggest Wheat Importer 


Some of the most important “wheat- 
producing countries are also the large 
consuming centers, such as Germany, 
France, Italy, and the Balkans, Canada, 
the United States, Argentina, and Aus- 
tralia, however, export most of the 
wheat that is imported by other coun- 
tries. Europe is the biggest importer. 
Brazil and China come next. 

It is to the vast wheat fields of the 
North American prairies in Canada and 
the United States, the Argentine pam- 
pas, and the Australian plains that the 
world looks to buy wheat. 

At the present time Europe faces 
starvation because with drought and 
war conditions the nations of Europe 
produced little wheat. They lack bread 
which is about 2/3 of their daily diet. 
We are now facing a global war against 
hunger. 

President Truman’s Famine Emer- 
gency Committee, headed by ex-presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, has asked that 
every man, woman, and school child 
reduce the use of bread by three slices 
a day in the home. About 1/5 of the 
daily diet of Americans consists of 
wheat products. 

Europe must be fed. Our Govern- 
ment says a healthy stable Europe is 
an important part of a healthy, pros- 
perous world. We are breaking all 
records in shipping wheat and other 
supplies to the people who need them. 
If the people of Europe and the world 
are hungry and disillusioned, democracy 
will suffer. 
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Power for Your 
Vocabulary 


These words apper in this issue. The accented 
syllable is capitalized. 


provisional (pruh-VIZH-uhn-uhl), p. 
2. Temporary; for the time being. A 
provisional government stays in power 
only until a permanent government can 
be set up. 

sanctity (SANGK-tih-te), p. 6. Holi- 

ness; sacred character. Treaties are re- 
garded as sacred pacts among nations, 
not to be broken except by consent of 
all parties concerned. 
(kuh-labb - uh - RAY- 
shun), p. 6. Cooperation; working to- 
gether. Recently, come to mean work- 
ing with the enemy. 

lobbying (LOBB-ih-ing), p. 5. At- 
tempting to influence the members of 
a legislative body, either for or against 
some measure. The term was first ap- 
plied to groups that frequented the lob- 
bies of the House of Representatives to 
influence members in their votes. 
(KOLL-eeg), p. 16. An 
associate; fellow worker. 

statistician (statt-iss-TISH-uhn), p. 
8. Person skilled in statistics. Statistics 
are numerical facts about things or peo- 
ple. 


filibustering 


collaboration 


colleague 


(fill-ih-BUS-turh-ing), 
p. 5. Holding up progress in a legisla- 
tive assembly, especially applied to the 
U. S, Senate, where debate is not lim- 
ited. To filibuster against a bill, a Sena- 
tor delays progress by talking endlessly 
on any subject until the bill’s supporters 
are willing to withdraw it. Most recent 
filibuster occurred when a griup of 
Southern Senators blocked action on the 
Fair Employment Practices bill. In the 
17th century, a filibuster was a pirate. 
In the 19th century, the term was 
used to describe a person making pri- 
vate warlike expeditions against a for- 
eign country. 

supersonic (soop-er-SON-ick), p. 13. 
Refers to sound vibrations which can- 
not be heard by the human ear. 


SAY IT RIGHT 


Stanislaw Mikolajezyk (stah-NEE- 
slahf me-ko-LIE-check), p. 2. 
Boleslaw Bierut (BO-leh-slahf 


BYEH-root), p. 2. 
Edward Osubka-Morawski (oh-SOO- 
skah mo-RAHS-skih), p. 2. 
Lublin (LYOO-blyeen), p. 2. 
Nikolai Shvernik ( NICK-oh-lie 
SHVEHR-nick), p. 7. 
Bernard Baruch (Buh-ROOK), p. 8. 
Iran (ee-RAHN or eye-RAN), p. 6. 
Robert La Follette (lah-FOLL-ett), 
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Perfect score is 100 


I. CONGRESS 


Complete the following statements 
by writing the correct word in each 
space. Score 3 each, perfect score, 15. 

1. The number of Congressional 
Senators in the 1780s was : 

2. The number of Senators is now 





3-4. The Joint Committee for the 
Reorganization of Congress is headed 
by Senator and 
Representative 

5. The District of Columbia is gov- 
erned by 











Score 





ll. WHEAT 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 
Score 5 each, perfect score, 25. 

1. The most widely used human 
food is: (a) beef; (b) rice; (c) wheat; 
(d) corn. 

2. The mechanical reaper was in- 
vented by: (a) Westinghouse; (b) 
McCormick; (c) Whitney; (d) Edi- 
son. 

3. A combine is used to: (a) plant 
double seed rows; (b) store grain; (c) 
reap and thresh; (d) ship grain to 
market. 

4. The largest wheat-marketing cen- 
ter in the world is: (a) New York; (b) 
Quebec; (c) Calcutta; (d) Liverpool. 

5. The two largest wheat producing 
countries are the United States and: 
(a) Russia; (b) Canada; (c) Argen- 
tina; (d) South Africa. 


iil. PICTURE QUIZ 


Select the correct word or phrase. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 





1, This machine used by farmers is a (a) 
grain elevator; (b) combine; (c) fertilizer dis- 
tributer; (d) cultivator. . 





2. No. 2 Nazi be- 


3. New U. S. rep- 
resentative of Atom 
Committee is: (a) 
Baruch; (b) Stettiniys. 


WHADDYUNO? 
A General Information Quiz 


BLACK IS RIGHT? 


Don’t let this black outlook scare 
you. Here are some names and phrases 
all beginning with the same word. How 
many can you complete? 

Score 3 each, perfect score, 45. 

1. The Black 
(medieval plague.) 
2. The Black 
(son of Edward III of England.) 
3. Black 
(Gen, Pershing’s nickname.) 
4. Black 
(police wagon.) 
5. The Black 
(Indian prison. ) 
6. Black 

(illegal commerce. ) 
. The Black 

(Indian war in the Midwest.) 

. Black-eyed (a flower. ) 
. Black 
(fictional horse. ) 
10. Black 
(poisonous spider. ) 
11. The Black 
(Scotch Highland regiment. ) 
12. The Black 
(novel by Thomas Costain.) 
13. Black aa 
(shady sleight-of-hand. ) 
14.* Black 
(fascists. ) 
15. The Minister’s Black 
(short story by Hawthorne.) 


Scores 


ing tried for war 
crimes in: (a) Berlin; 
(b) Nuremberg. 














of Calcutta. 





War. 





oc sl 




















Total score 
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] I will never knowingly, by word or deed, injure any- 
° one’s person, feelings, or property in any manner. 


Example: One of your classmates speaks with a 
marked accent, because he comes from a foreign land. 

Suggestion: Remember that he is making an effort 
to learn something that comes easier to you, and by 
your friendly manner make him feel a part of the group. 
Remember, too, that people aren't funny just because 
they're different. 

Example: You notice a boy is unable to perform a cer- 
tain exercise in the gymnasium, and looks silly when he 
tries, or gets upset when he fails. 

Suggestion: Give him credit for trying. If you laugh, 
he may over-exert himself next time and do himself an 
injury. Remember, some people are better able to do 
some things than others are. 


2 1 will always respect the religious beliefs of others 
¢ as I will respect my own. 


Example: Your neighbor has a different religious be- 
lief from yours. 

Suggestion: Remember, there is a common bond unit- 
ing the great religions. 

All houses of worship are houses of God and, as such, 
are worthy of respect. 

All great religious leaders preached love, not hate. 
Respect doesn’t have to mean agreement, but apprecia- 
tion of the other person’s intention to do good. 

Freedom of worship is one of the freedoms for which 
we fought World War II. 

In defending the other fellow’s right to worship as 
he pleases, you are defending your own right 


3 1 will show courtesy to other people at all times, 
® particularly to my elders. 


Example: An elderly woman comes out of her house 
and accuses you and your friends of making noise when 
you fee] you are innocent of the charge. 

Suggestion: She may be unable to stand noise that 
people not so old or in better health can endure. Play 
more quietly, and resist the temptation to talk back. 
She will appreciate it. 

Example: You wish to borrow your brother's (or sis- 
ter’s) sweater. 





How De You Measure. Ups? 


ORE than 100,000 Junior High School students in New York City have pledged 
M themselves to live by the five points of the Code of Behavior printed on this page. 

The students themselves prepared a Manual to go with the Code. 

The Manual gives examples of every-day problems which students meet, with sug- 




































gestions as to how to apply the Code to these problems. 

In other words, the Manual shows you how to live by ihe code. 

Here below are some of the examples and suggestions which the New York City 
students thought of. You can think of many more. Name some of your own every-day 
problems, then decide which of the five points of the Code should be applied to each. 


Suggestion: Ask permission; if objection is raised, 
drop the subject. Observe the same courtesies in your 
family as you would outside. 

Example: Some friends and yourself have come to- 
gether in your home for a talk. Your mother walks in 
with some of her friends. 

Suggestion: Greet the guests politely, and then go 
into a different room leaving the living room to them. 
They will appreciate this, and you will be free to go on 
with your talk. 

Example: You have a discussion with another person 
on some subject, and find you disagree. 

Suggestion: Differences of opinion are natural, and 
even welcomed in a democracy. State your own opin- 
ion in such a way that you don't hurt the other person’s 
feelings. It is important, not only to be a convincing 
speaker, but also to be a good listener. 


e 


4 I will abide by the laws and regulations of my school 
* and community. 


Example: You have to go upstairs, and the up-stair- 
way is crowded, while the down-stairway is not. 

Suggestion: Follow the rules anyway. Otherwise you 
may collide with somebody coming down, and a serious 
accident may result. 


5 I will be honest with myself and others, and will 


practice cleanliness of mind and body at all times. 


Example: You are playing ball in the street, and one 
of the boys throws the ball (or knocks it) through a 
window. 

Suggestion: Face the music, and urge the rest to do 
likewise, and all chip in to pay for the damage. It would 
not be fair to let just the one player shoulder the blame 
—you were all in the game together. 

Example: Somebody asks you to show him your test 
paper or homework when the teacher isn’t looking. 

Suggestion: Keep it to yourself, because the mark 
he would get wouldn't be his own. Some day he will 
have to take a test without you near him. If your an- 
swers are wrong, you may lose a friend — and will your 
face and the marks of both of you be red! 

The Code and these excerpts from the Manual are re- 
printed here by permission of Dr. Elias Lieberman, Associate 


Supt. of Schools in charge of Junior High Schools, N. Y. G 
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the Films 


“Tops, don’t miss. 
“Worthwhile. “So-so. 









A YANK IN LONDON (Associ- 

YA ated British Production-20th Cen- 
tury Fox. Produced and directed 
by Herbert Wilcox.) 


This story is not new. It tells how the 
British and Yanks came to understand 
each other better when our Gls were 
stationed in England. Johnny in the 
Clouds, which you may have seen earlier 
this winter, was very similar. But A 
Yank in London retraces the ground 
with quality acting and a sincerity that 
makes it worthwhile. 

The plot is essentially a love story. 
An American sergeant (Dean Jagger) 
falls for a girl (Anna Neagle) of the 
English nobility. Anglo-American rela- 
tions are dangerously strained for the 
girl is supposedly promised to a British 
major (Rex Harrison). Both leading 
men are attractive, and it’s a good clean 
fight. 

Dean Jaggers is a young American 
actor. This is his first film since he 
entered the Army several years ago. Rex 
Harrison, one of the best-liked British 
stars, gives a polished easy perform- 
ance, 


DRAGONWYCK (20th Century 

a Fox. Produced by Darryl F. Zan- 
uck. Directed by Joseph Mankie- 
wicz.) 

This is a gaudy historical romance 
of the patroon days. (The patroons 
were the wealthy Hudson River land- 
owners.) Vincent Price plays the role of 
Nicholas Van Ryn, the aristocratic 
owner of a great estate called Dragon- 
wyck. Gene Tierney is cast as Miranda 
Wells, a farmer’s daughter. 

Miranda is invited to come to Dragon- 
wyck as a companion for Van Ryn’s six- 
year-old daughter. Amidst the luxurious 
life at Dragonwyck, strange events take 
place. But even with love, murder, a 
farmers’ rebellion, and an ancestral 
curse bolstering up the plot, the story 
isn’t quite big enough for its breeches. 

[rue, nice acting is done by Anne 
Revere, Walter Huston, and Connie 
Marshall. But they all have minor roles. 


THE VIRGINIAN 


(Paramount. 


i Produced by Paul Jones. Directed 


by Stuart Gilmore.) 


Owen Wister’s novel, The Virginian, | 
has long been a classic among Westerns. | 


The Virginian was the fellow who made | 
immortal the line, “When you call me 
that — smile!” 

Here he is on the screen. Joel Mc- 
= Crea plays the soft-spoken, hard-headed 






Virginian. Brian Donlevy shows up as 

rampas, the dastardly cattle rustler. 
But the show goes to Sonny Tufts who 
is cast as Steve, the Virginian’s carefree 
cow puncher friend. Barbara Britton as 
Molly, the Virginian’s girl, is unfortu- 
nately just a sack of ‘straw. 

This makes the romance between the 
Virginian and Molly a pretty wooden 
affair. Much more real is the friendship 
between Steve and the Virginian, the 
friendship that ends in tragedy when 
the Virginian has to hang Steve for 
being in league with cattle rustlers. 

In spite of having a technicolor pro- 
duction and more story content than 
most Westerns, The Virginian often 
seems slow-moving and dull compared 
to the usual rough and tumble cowboy 
film. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““A Yank in London. “Drag- 
onwyck. “““Devotion. ““The Bandit of 
Sherwood Forest. ““Miss Susie Slagle’s. 
“Kitty. “Shock. “““They Were Expend- 
able. “““A Walk in the Sun. “Adventure. 
“Diary of a Chambermaid. “Sentimental 
Journey. ““Tomorrow Is Forever. “““The 
Lost Weekend. ““Adventure for Two. 
“Journey Together. ““The Seventh Veil. 
¥¥Spellbound. 

Comedy: “Breakfast in Hollywood. 
¥¥Road to Utopia. “““Colonel Effing- 
ham’s Raid. ““Because of Him. “People 
Are Funny. ““The Sailor Takes a Wife. 

Musical: ““Two Sisters from Boston. 
“v-¥The Harvey Girls. 

Mystery: “Spiral Staircase. “Murder 
in the Music Hall. “Behind Green Lights. 

Western: ““The Virginian. ~“Abilene 
Town. 








How to greet chicks from the sticks 


 aessastni ; ‘ a2 SP 
1. Your good deed for today is to greet 
that distant country cousin and show her 
the town. She probably wears overalls and 
chews alfalfa, but there’s no harm in flash- 
ing a handsome Arrow outfit — with a good- 
looking Arrow Shirt, colorful Arrow Tie, 
matching Arrow Handkerchief. 





3. Ain’t it a shame? The car is yours for 
the day ... the weather is beautiful... 
you’re wearing a perfect-setting, smooth 
Arrow Collar that flatters the ensemble 
above it—but instead of some Mss with 
class, you’re bound to convoy a gal that’s 
all freckle and pigtail. 








2.If that’s the lass at the age of eight, she’s 
probably twice as bad now. Well, that’s 
life! Whoever thought you’d be glorifying 
your torso in Arrow’s trim-fitting Mitoga- 
cut for a gal with straw in her eyes! (Arrows 
are Sanforized-labeled, too—shrinkage less 
than 1%.) 





4. Well, bless your beaver cap — looky 
here! Slicking up was an inspiration! And 
escorting this country cousin will be one 
good deed that is good indeed! MORAL: 
To all scouts of the Wolf Patrol: Be Pre- 
pared. Wear a handsome Arrow outfit at 
all times. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS AND TIES 


Handkerchiefs + Underwear ~ Sports Shirts 
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DO FOR YOU? | pirry-FIVE per cent of the high 

school students in the United States 
WELL if it gets you mad enough you can | favor the eventual development of the 
take a “poke” at somebody. Or, you can | {Jnited Nations Organization into a 
curl up inside yourself and forget the rest Of | World Covernment. organized on a 
Serene Oe, pou con do what Ted did, basis similar to the U. S. Federal Gov- 
ernment. Youth’s strong approval of 
World Government for the future is 
shown in results of the latest Institute 
of Student Opinion poll conducted 
under the sponsorship of Scholastic 
Magazines. 

Individual ballots were cast by 75,- 
118 senior and junior high school stu- 
dents representing every section of the 
country. 

The poll ballot stated the question as 
follows: 

“It has been proposed that a World 
Government be formed to replace the 
United Nations Organization. Under 
|this proposal, each nation would have 
|the same relationship to the World 
Government as each of our states has to 
our Federal Government. An elected 
assembly would control international 
affairs for all member nations. Would 
you be in favor of United States mem- 
bership in such a World Government? 

Percentage results of the national 
tabulation are: 











BEFORE Ted got wise to using Wildroot 
Cream-Oil he certainly took a razzing from 
the gang. The girls and fellows called him 
“broomhead”, “haystack”, and a lot of 
other things. Look at some of the notes he 
used to get. And look at Ted now that he 
uses Wildroot Cream-Oil regularly. 


Favor Oppose Undecided 
Total Vote 55% 28% 17% 
Boys 56% 28% 16% 
Girls 55% 28% 17% 


A regional breakdown of the poll re- 
sults shows little difference, in most re- 
gions, from the national percentages. 
| However, New England boys (59 per 
|cent) and girls in the Mountain states 
(61 per cent) showed stronger approval 
than others of World Government. 

The majority approval of a future 
; World Government reflects the same 
attitude as that shown in an ISO poll 
conducted last fall. When asked if they 
believed that the UNO would prevent 
another world war during their life- 
time, 52 per cent of the boys and 45 








HOW ABOUT YOU? You don’t have to go 
around wondering if messy hair is getting 
you the “razzberry.” Try using a spot of 
Wildroot Cream-Oil every morning. Ask for 
it at your barber or drug counter. Remem- 
ber, non-alcoholic Wildroot Cream-Oil con- 
tains LANOLIN. It grooms hair, relieves 
dryness and removes loose dandruff. For 10- 
day trial supply, send 10c to Dept. SM-D, 
Wildroot Company, Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 










CHARLIE SAYS! band cent of the girls answered “No.” 
-olt | Only 36 per cent of the boy voters and 
REAM on T° | 2 I c ? 

ms enc’ WOLIN iN oo |41 per cent of the girls believed that 
ray (7 THIS min | UNO was strong enough to prevent an- 


other world war. 
cy Students Give Reasons 

Afte~ the poll had been conducted in 
thei.” respective schools, thousands’ of 
students were interviewed by high 
a eae school newspaper editors to find out the 
Pam Langu |reasons for their opinions. Through in- 

' = |terview, students representing the ma- 

WILDROOT CREAM-OIL jority opinion made clear their belief in 


WILDROOT 
e+ + AND TUNE IN: The CREAM-OIL 
Woody Herman Show " FoRMu:a 
every Friday night on P ra 
ABC (Blue) Network. 






Students Favor World Gov't 
As Eventual Outorowth of UN 


World Government as the ultimate out- 
growth, rather than the immediate re- 
placement, of UNO. Typical student 
statements are the following: 

“The strongest possible world organi- 
zation would be a union of nations in a 
World Government. It would be strong- 
er than UNO and would be able to 
enforce peace. Because we all want 
peace, we should move towards this 
goal, but the change should be grad- 
ual,” 

“I don’t like the inequality of UNO. 
If our own Government were run like 
that, it would probably fall apart... . 
But nations should get acquainted and 
learn to get along with each other 
before a World Government is formed.” 

“As long as there are 50 or 60 sep- 
arate sovereignties in UNO, they can’t 
help stepping on each other’s toes. We 
need World Government, but we 
should wait until nations are prepared 
to give up some of their sovereignty. 
They aren’t prepared now.” 


Those Opposed 


When interviewed, many of those 
who had voted against World Govern- 
ment did not completely reject the idea, 
but said that they did not believe in 
“changing horses in midstream.” Their 
attitude is typified by the following 
student comments:. 

“World Government is too big a 
project for the U. S. or any other coun- 
try to start right in on. Perhaps after 
UNO proves a success, World Govern- 
ment could be tried.” 

“UNO may not be perfect but, if we 
keep changing policies and play around, 
we'll never accomplish anything.” 

Other students, definitely opposed to 
World Government, made such state- 
ments as these: 

“A World Government is an idealist’s 
dream — nice to think of, but imprac- 
tical.” 

“All nations would have to give, as 
well as take, and they aren’t willing to 
surrender their powers.” 


The Institute of Student Opinion conducts 
polls regularly throughout the school year. Its 
membership now includes 1571 senior and 
junior high school newspapers, whose staffs 
conduct the polls in their respective schools. 

Membership is open to any senior or junior 
high school newspaper in the United States 
without dues or assessments. If your school 
newspaper is not a member, speak to your 
student editor or faculty adviser. Application 
forms may be obtained from tha Institute of 
Student Opinion, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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LAY a clarinet?—a trumpet? —a 

saxP If you have an instrument, 
Rhythm Records is making discs espe- 
cially for you. Their Four Star Rhythm 
Section, consisting of a piano, guitar, 
drums, and bass, supplies the accom- 
paniment for old stand-by tunes. 

The rhythm section does not give 
you a full arrangement. You crouch 
over the vic with your sax and fill in 
the melody and any sax harmony you 
want, You're free to improvise your own 
ideas, No melody is recorded to clash 
with your personal artistry. The rhythm 
section is there only to give you the 
rhythm and background chord lines. 

Currently available Rhythm Records 
are: Exactly Like You (Key of B-flat), 
B side — Out of Nowhere (Key of G); 
Embraceable You (Key of G), B side — 
Honeysuckle Rose (Key of F); Blue 
Skies (Key of F), B side — Ain’t Mis- 
behavin’ (Key of E-flat); Moonglow 
(Key of B-flat), B side —Oh Lady Be 
Good (Key of F). 

Since there’s only half a song on each 
platter, we can’t give the records a 
rating. What you add to the music de- 
termines whether the end product is 
sharp or flat harmony. 


POPULAR 


#++Full Moon and Empty Arms 
(ARA) by Ginny Simms, A swell 
cookie, sung with proper feeling and 
backed up by a full band. 

+Patience and Fortitude (Majestic) 
by Ray McKinley Orch. Despite a 
bright Ray, this disc doesn’t quite make 
the grade. 

#++Shoo-Fly Pie (Columbia) by 
Dinah Shore. Shore, we'll take this for 
dessert, thanks to Dinah’s nice husky 
vocal. 

t+i#+I Been Down to Texas (Cap- 
itol) by Stan Kenton Orch. If we must 
have novelty numbers, here’s the way 
they should be done — top-notch vocal 
and solid backing. June Christy and 
Vido Musso (sax) do a groovy job on 
turnover side — + #Shoo-Fly-Pie. 

#One-Zy Two-Zy (ARA) by Phil 
Harris. Just a little too cute for word-zy. 

+The Atomic Era (Majestic) by 
Bud Freeman (sax) and Ray McKinley 
a (drums). We heard the boys do this in 





7 Sharps 
—_ # 


4 
¢ Mats * 


# Fair. +H Good. +++ Best. 


person, and it was terrific, On wax, | | 


Ray’s drums pull it out of the so-so class, 
Bud’s Orch. takes over the B-side — 





#+#I'm Just Wild About Harry, a typi- | 


cal Chicago-style takeoff. 

#It’s the Talk of the Town and 
#You Are Too Beautiful (ARA) by 
Jan Savitt Orch. Smooth re-hash of 
two oldies in slow dance tempo — but 
those corny lyrics! 

HHA Jug of Wine (Majestic) by 
Thelma Carpenter. A catchy tune, a 
good vocal, and some solid backing. 


SEMI-CLASSICAL 


#++#Elizabethan Suite (Columbia) 
by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
duo-pianists, One of the best-liked piano 
teams in a delightful selection of old 
English melodies that Queen Elizabeth 
and Bill Shakespeare might have sung. 
Some of the numbers, the gay Tower 
Hill Jigge and The King’s Hunting 
Jigge, suggest music meant for tripping 
the light fantastic. Also, a very catching 
tune is John, Come Kisse Me Now. You 


may find the sentiment catching, too. | 
The Bartlett-Robertson team achieves | 


excellent style, so important to music of 
this period. But on the side of mechan- 


ical perfection (where they’re usually | 
flawless) they occasionally get a little | 


out of step with each other. 

##The Bells of St. Mary’s (Victor) 
by Robert Shaw conducting a Victor 
Chorale group. Robert Shaw pulls forth 
some attractive harmony on this 12 
incher. But his group does more im- 
pressive work with #++#The Lord's 
Prayer on the B side. Makes us want 
more choral recordings. 

H###HTchaikovsky’s Swan Lake 
(Victor) by Vladimir Golschmann and 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
Critics have said that without Swan 
Lake, ballet would not be ballet. The 
ballet story is based on the German 
legend about a queen who has been 
turned into a swan and is finally freed 
from her enchantment by a prince. 

The music Tchaikovsky wrote for 
the story is among the most danceable 
of all ballet scores. Before Tchaikovsky, 
ballet had been chiefly a series of dances 
designed to show off the attractions of 
a star performer. These dances were 
flimsily linked together. The piece as 
a whole lacked feeling and story telling 
value. In Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake, 
there is feeling and story in the whole 
ballet. This Victor album is the first 
worthwhile recording of Swan Lake 
selections. 
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Penand pen- 
cil set, illus- 
trated at 
right, in rich 
gift box. 


The Key to Pru Duality 


TELESCOPE PRECISION 


Like many other fine instruments, the 1946 
Wearever Zenith is fashioned with utter 
precision . . . the uncompromising stand- 
ards of precision applied to the making of 
a fine telescope. Telescope Precision! Its 
value is reflected in the skillful “C-Flow” 
feed, the accurate 14-carat gold 
point, the balance and beauty 
of ruby-topped Wearever 
Zenith. See, try, buy the Zenith, 
Made by David Kahn, Ine, 
North Bergen, N.J. (Est. 1896). 
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Because I knocked that Gary Cooper, 

People call me dumb palooka! 

Maybe I shouldn’t have said Gary 
Cooper plays baseball like a broken- 
down buffalo (Feb. 25th sports coluinn, 
Star Gazing). People are sore at me. 


Take Gerry Matson, of Oshkosh (Wis.) 


High, for example. 

He writes: “How can you say such 
things about Gary? Besides, have you 
ever seen a broken-down buffalo play 
baseball?” 

Yes, Gerry, in Pride of the Yankees 
with Gary Cooper! 


All together, toot the cornets 
For the Pirates and the Hornets! 
Dick Domhoff — of 
De Haven School (Glenshaw, Pa.), ask 
me to “write something” et the 
Pittsburgh Hornets (hockey) and Pi- 
rates (baseball) — their favorite teams. 


and Don 








$10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10c! 


ust as received 


wow!! 


$00 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicke ~ 
from church missions, other sources “a, So. America 
ee China, Philippines, Free F i. ne r 
ountries. Includes few commas orativ 
stamps cataloging up to 25c or more e 
in stampdom—and you might fin | 
able! Price only 10c to serious 


ing 
approval 
Money back if not delighted. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, 











je fs -VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 

for new edition, fully illustrated, 

ing you instantly to identify all diffi- 

and the countries they come 
cket of fascinatin 

wioundiand, Pati- 


ine 


range scenes, e 
roval ~ icants enclosing 3c 3c postage! 
Mustrated bargain list inclu 

GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Educatior 

CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Desi gn 

Building Construction, tilustration, Industria! De 
In 


terior Design 
38 Studios 


sign 


75 Instructors 59th Year 
Catalogue upor 


Boudreau, Dean, 


1 request 


James C. Bklyn 5, N. Y. 











For Your Class or Club 2 


Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, 3& up. Write today for free catalog 
Dept. P, Sota Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 










VICTORY anne FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Anima!l-—Scarce Baby- 
heed—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmai) —Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5e for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 





(‘STAMP FINDER”! & 








O.K., fellers, I pick the Pirates to 
finish sixth in the National League. 


At Princeton U., there is a prof 
Who gives a puck an awful boff. 

His name is Joe E. Paul, and he is 

assistant professor of electrical engineer- 
ing. In his spare time he plays hockey 
for the Manhattan Arrows, a crack ama- 
teur team. 
Paul sure knows the for- 
mula of ice. This season he was picked 
the league’s outstanding player. Is 
Princeton ap-Paul-ed? 

The Phillies now will go all out, 

They got themselves a female scout. 

Yup, the Phillies of the National 
League now own a female “bird dog.” 
That’s a talent scout, son. Her name is 
Edith Houghton. And she will roam the 
country digging up young stars for the 
lowly Phils. 

Edie is right on the ball. She’s played 
baseball since she was eight, and has 
been a member of several famous girl 
teams. 


Protessor 


Ever hear of the team insane 

That won a soccer game in Spain? 

You don’t have to be crazy to play 
soccer — but sometimes it helps. A soc- 
cer team composed of insane players 
once licked a sane team, 4 to 2, in 
Bilbao, Spain. The game was staged 
by medical specialists to prove that the 
insane are capable of sports the same 
as normal people. Who's looney now? 


The Tigers’ favorite dish, by Joe, 
Is crispy, crunchy, crinkly dough! 

The Detroit Tigers own three of the 
highest-salaried stars in baseball. Hank 
Greenberg is pulling down $60,000; 
Dick Wakefield, $40,000; and Hal New- 
houser, $45,000. 

Hank’s salary is tops in big-league 
pay, while Hal’s check sets a new high 
for pitcher’s pay. 

The all-time salary top is the $80,000 
paid to Babe Ruth of the Yankees in 
1930 and ’31 
The Giants will sure miss Dan Gardella, 
Their half-pint screwball of a feller. 

Danny Gardella, who was fired by 
the New York Giants this spring for 
cutting too many didoes, will be missed 
by Napoleon Reyes, his old 
roomie. One day Nap strolled into the 
washroom of their quarters high in a 
hotel, continuing a conversation through 
the open door. 

Upon returning, he found the room 
empty. A note on the dresser said: “If 
my crushed body is found in the street 
below, Nap Reyes is the man who 
caused my despondency.” 

Nap screamed and rushed to the 
window. There, his powerful hands 
clutching the sill, dangled Danny — 
grinning joyously. 

L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Audience Reaction 


Finding himself unable to meet his 
engagement in a certain town, a lecturer 
wired: “Give audience back _ their 
money.” 

He received the following reply: “We 
have given the audience back his money 
and he has gone home perfectly satis- 


fied.” 


Tit-Bits 


Out of This World 


Dr. Miklos Rozsa, who wrote the mu- 
sical score for Spellbound tells about a 
Hollywood composer who was assigned 
to do a full score for a film in a few 
days. 

The composer was pitied by a friend 
who remarked: “But that’s a terrible 
task. It'll take so much out of you.” 

“Not out of me,” answered the com- 
poser. “Out of Tchaikovsky, Brahms, 
and Dvorak!” 


Super Story 


Willis A. Sutton, former Superin- 
tendent of Atlanta (Ga.) Public Schools 
tells this one: 

I once visited a school in Georgia 
where the mascot was a beloved hound 
dog. I was somewhat surprised to hear 
the mascot referred to as Principal. 

“Why do you call your mascot by 
that name?” I asked. 

“Well, sir,” a student explained, “he 
just weaves in and out of the rooms all 
day.” 

Several years later I returned to the 
same school and found the same hound 
dog. But now he was referred to as Su 
perintendent. I asked about the change 
of name. 

“Oh,” said a student, “he’s pretty old 
now; doesn’t get around much any more, 
We called him Superintendent because 
he just sits in one spot and howls all the 
time!” 

Quote 


McCarthy-Flavored Mint 


Strictly for laughs Charlie McCarthy 
is sending friends a dollar bill in “Me- 
Carthy Mazuma.” 

It looks real enough, but on close in- 
spection you read things like: “One 
genuine bogus bill—illegal and very ten- 
der—as good as any dough unless you 
try to spend it—money talks, but this 
doesn’t even whisper—if you try to pass 
this bill allow yourself plenty of time—- 
at least 20 years—Happy Cabbage re 


deemable in cole slaw.” 
Erskine J 
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Tough Situation 


A civilian saw a dejected sailor 
slumped on a park bench. He asked: 
“Anything wrong, son?” 

“I’m listless,” sighed the sailor. 

“Lost your pep?” 

“No, my list of phone numbers for 


this town.” 
Chicago Tribune 


Farm and Atom Hour 


Your hens will enjoy it, 
They'll cluck and “Oh, boy!” it 
And rival uranium’s tricks 

In nuclear power 
Each egg-laying hour 
With Henergy-Energy Mix. 


Al Graham in N. Y. Times Magazine 


Try, Try, Ete. 


A client called the law office of 
O’Brien, O’Brien, O’Brien, Schlossel, and 
O’Brien. He asked for Mr. O’Brien. 

“Mr, O’Brien is in Washington.” 

“Then let me speak to Mr. O’Brien,” 
he continued. 

“Mr. O’Brien is home sick,” was the 
reply. 

“Then how about Mr. O’Brien?” 

“Sorry, but Mr. O’Brien is in court 
right now.” 

“Well, is Mr. Schlossel there?” the 
caller persisted. 

“Mr. Schlossel is busy on another 
phone.” 

The caller was down to his last 
chance. “Well, how about Mr. O’Brien?” 


“Speaking,” came the answer. 
Leonard Lyons 


Businesslike 


A girl entered the manager’s office to 
apply for a job. When asked if she had 
any particular talents, she stated that 
she had won several prizes in crossword 
puzzles and slogan contests. 

“That sounds good,” the manager 
told her, “but we want somebody who 
will be smart during office hours.” 

“Oh,” she explained brightly, “this 
was during office hours.” 

Quote 























bs Collier's 
“The name of my product is Knits 
|-and don’t spell it backwards!’ 




















A National Magazine for world 
history, geography and civics class- 
es published weekly during the 
school year (32 issues). Contents 
copyright 1946 by Scholastic Cor- 
poration. Member Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
Publisher © KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor- 
in-Chief © JACK K. LIPPERT, Assistant to 
the Publisher © G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, 
Vice President and Director of Advertising © 
AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Frank Cody, Henry 
H. Hill, irl M. Brock, Carroll R. Reed, 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ben D. 
Wood. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: Roy A. Price, Walter C. 
Langsam, Grace C. Edgar, Paul Seehausen, 
Margaret F. Baker, William H. Bristow, 
Harold G. Ingham. 

ENGLISH: Robert P. T. Coffin, Hardy Finch, 
Sylvia Meyer, George H. Henry, A. H. 
Lass, J. Paul Leonard, J. Grace Walker. 


Subscription prices: Group rate (2 or more 
subscriptions to one address) 40 cents each a 
semester (16 issues). Single subscriptions, Teach- 
ers Edition, $1.25 a year (32 issues). Single 
copy: 10 cents. 
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Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion or Advertising, to: WORLD WEEK, 


» How're vou doing? 





Jane and you go down the aisle of a movie 
theater. There is no usher. Should you: 
A. Go ahead of Jane and find seats — then let 
Jane slip into her seat first, while you follow? 
B. Let Jane find seats — then follow her? 
C. Let Jane wait while you find seats? 
“pouce | y 


EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


weep SHINOLA 


@ It’s not that your feet are too big—it’s just 
that your shoes always show. Might as well 
break down and keep Shinola on hand. In 
addition to the way your shoes look, there’s 
the matter of wear. Shinola’s oily waxes 
help preserve leather. It pays to KEEP 'EM 
SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 

astit Shinola White is what you ask for 
Ae in summer. It’s tops for all white 
7;*~ shoes. And it’s hard to rub off. 


SHINOLA 


PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


ALL 
COLORS 10¢ 



























HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QUIZ N21 


What mends a 
dollar when 
it’s torn, 

Or reinforces 
papers worn? 
What holds 
the pieces 
where they’re 
matched 
Without ob- 
scuring what 
is patched? 





















PEEDY? Keds certainly are! They’re 
S the athletic shoes champions wear 
for all kinds of sports. For fast starts and 
quick stops, Keds are sure-footed. And 
for all day wear—hiking with the gang, or 
just foolin’ around, you’d hardly know 
you have on shoes. Like going barefoot— 
without stubbed toes, cuts and bruises. 
Keds Scientific Last gives you toe room, 
so feet can develop healthfully. All Keds 
are made with cool-breathing uppers and 


are washable with non-marking soles. 


Genuine “U.S.” KEDS are made only 
by United States Rubber Company 
Look for the name 


ARCH CUSHION 
(in certain styles) absorbs jars 
and jolts —helps avoid over- 


—— ~ strain and muscle fatigue. A 
“Hens feature famous for years. 


HYGIENIC KEDS ore kept clean and odorless 


—the right way. Plain soap and water. 





\ KEDS SHOCK -PROOF 









KEDS SCIENTIFIC LAST 
is designed to fit growing 
feet. Gives straight-line toe 
action. Barefoot freedom with 
protection. 











REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The Shoe of Champions 
SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE @ 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORE § 
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York, 1946, $1.60. (illus.) 
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Off the Press 
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Industry in America, by Charles H. 
Seaver, Harper and Brothers, New 


The Harper “American Way” series, 
edited by Dr. S. P. McCutchen of New 
York University, has had a number of 
useful unit texts to its credit. This 
recent addition is a concise summary of 
what students ought to know about 
machine industry, the factor which per- 
haps more than any other has shaped 
our present society. After a brief glance 
at the beginnings of the Industrial 
Revolution in England, all other, ma- 
terial is drawn from American experi- 
ence. The corporation, transportation, 
communication, mineral resources, 
power, invention, mass production, ma- 
chine tools, Government regulation, and 
postwar planning are given due atten- 
tion. Several basic industries are briefly 
surveyed. Labor problems are left to 
Starr and Faulkner’s text in the same 
series. This book could be used effec- 
tively for a semester course or for a 
four-to-six weeks’ unit in problems of 
democracy. 

* * & 


The Process of Persuasion, by Dr. 
Clyde R. Miller, Crown Publishers, 416 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
1946, $2.00. 

In this book, Dr. Clyde R. Miller of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
founder of the former Institute of 
Propaganda Analysis, has given us the 
ripe fruit of his experience in how to 
mold opinion, individual or public. It 
differs from the ordinary manuals on 
salesmanship in that it is infused with 
social thinking and humane motives. 
Advertisers and promoters can learn 
from it, but teachers, clergymen, poli- 
ticians, and publicists will learn more. 
It is not an academic book, for Dr. 
Miller has taken his own medicine and 
learned how to write for a popular audi- 
ence. It is a simple analysis, salted with 
anecdote, of what makes the human 
mind tick, and the most effective de- 
vices for goading it into action. If we 
are to get “the atom eating out of our 
hand,” here is the way to do it. 


* * * 


Lenin, by Nina Brown Baker, The 
Vanguard Press, New York, 1945, $2.50. 

This biography is somewhat senti- 
mentalized, but it is otherwise an essen- 
tially fair _and unbiased account, 
readable and informative. Written for 
the present generation of American 
readers, whose knowledge of the Rus- 
sian Revolution has been blurred by the 
crusading ardor of both friend and foe, 
this book should serve as a sound 
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they all have CONGRESS AT WORK. For years I'd looked for just 
such an interesting way of clarifying for them the organization 
and functioning of our National Government. This book does the 
job more effectively than textbooks or hours of instruction. It is 
thorough, but not formidable — it invites reading. Well or- 
ganized, clearly written, and helpfully illuminated by timely 
photographs and visual aids, it accomplishes months of work in 
a few hours of reading. | had seen a sample copy. | knew I 
wanted every student to have a copy, so | ordered them ‘on my 
own.’ I took no risk. They were delighted to offer me their dimes 
for so valuable a publication.” 





32 pages, 8 1-2 by 11 


inches. 


Two colors. 
Profusely illustrated. 
Ten or more, 10c 
each. Less than ten, 
15¢ each. Remittance 


with order. 


~ MY STUDENT 
have taken a 


new interest in 
Government! 


Teachers of Civics, Government, 
and Problems of Democracy . . . 
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AVAIL YOURSELVES OF THIS TEACHING AID 
WHICH HAS EARNED THE PRAISE OF CON- 
GRESSMEN, SENATORS, AND TEACHERS. 
ORDER FOR YOUR CLASS TODAY! 





PIII IIIA IIIA AAIAADAAA AAA AASASAAAAI 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 E. 42d Street, New York, 17, N. Y. 


Please send me copies 
of CONGRESS AT WORK. 


1 enclose: [_] check 
[-] money order for $____. 
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Education 
and the 
Consumer 





STATE EDUCATIONAL LEVELS- 
1940 
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Predicting a Siuvy increase in college Rens 
enrollment in this country, Dr. Francis G. Cornell, chief off 
the Research and Statistical Service of the United States ~ 
Office of Education, declared recently that by 1950 the 
college enrollment will reach 2,000,000. At the prewar peak 
it was 1,500,000. 

Dr. Cornell spoke at the Scholastic Market Forum held 
at the Holtel Biltmore in New York City. The meeting, spon- 
sored by Scholastic Magazines, was attended by prominent 
members of advertising and industrial groups. Schools pro- 
duce intelligent consumers, he said, in emphasizing a correla- 
tion between money spent for educational purposes and the 
purchase of newspapers, magazines, and other retail goods. 

Dr. Cornell considered the relationship of education and 
consumer markets. He showed why he thought that educa- 
tion would play an important role in whatever success the 
nation has in maintaining high levels of national income and 
purchasing power. 

Education now employs one million teachers, instructors, 
and professors — over one-third of all professional workers 
in the labor force. It enrolls 29 million of our 130-odd 
million people, that is, more than one person in five is in 
school, Annual expenditures are three and a half billion 
dollars. This volume of activity takes place in 183,000 public 
elementary schools; 25,000 secondary schools; and 1700 4 
colleges and universities. And we are on the verge of further 
expansion. 





PER CAPITA RETAIL SALES- 
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MAGAZINE CIRCULATION- 1940 


PER 1000 POPULATION 














MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER 
75 CIRCULATION PARALLELS EDUCATION 


GRRE TEN HIGHEST STATES 
Ca TEN LOWEST STATES 


396.0 
305.7 
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MAGAZINE CIRCULATION NEWSPAPER wrote | 


INCOME AND PURCHASING 
POWER PARALLELS EDUCATION 


GRR TEN HIGHEST STATES 
$620.60 coma ew Lowesr stares 


$396.00 
$309.80 
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